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EDITORS’ FOREWORD 


While the United States has only recently abandoned its tradi- 
tional policy of nonparticipation in European affairs, its interven- 
tionist policy in the Far East is actually a continuation of a historical 
tendency. The kind of role we have played there has changed, how- 
ever, in both degree and detail, largely because of the fundamental 
change in China’s position vis-a-vis the world. The change caught the 
United States unaware and posed problems that remain unsolved and 
—at least among the general public — even unacknowledged. 

Perhaps much of the confusion which continues to surround our 
Far Eastern policy is caused by the emotional reaction to the triumph 
of the Chinese Communists in 1949. To understand that reaction one 
must consider not only the fear of expanding communism and Russian 
influence but also the background of Sino-American relations. Through- 
out most of our history as a nation we have either had or fancied that 
we had a great economic stake in China, and we have traditionally 
expected that stake to grow. In the early nineteenth century there 
was, indeed, a brisk trade with China. Gradually it diminished relative 
to our trade with the rest of the world, but the vision of a greater 
volume of trade with China directly influenced American policy to- 
ward her. While the European powers acquired various economic and 
political concessions in China during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, the United States denied herself any similar gains and in- 
sisted only upon the benefits of the most-favored-nation principle in 
order to protect her citizens’ commercial interests there. Essentially 
the same approach was involved in the Open Door policy enunciated 
by Secretary of State Hay in 1899 following the establishment in 
China of spheres of influence by the European powers. Almost simul- 
taneously with the Open Door policy, however, America became 
politically involved in the Far East. The acquisition of Hawaii, the 
Philippines, and other Pacific islands made this inevitable, but political 
involvement would have become necessary, in any case, for the pro- 
tection of our commercial interests as the European powers and Japan 
became increasingly dominant in their respective spheres of influence. 

The First World War radically altered the power situation in the 
Far East—and therefore American policy, for it left Japan and 
America the only two contestants for primacy in the area. The two 
decades following the war were characterized by Japanese advance 
and American obstruction, a rivalry that culminated in the war of 
1941-1945, 

Clearly, then, American policy in the Far East was compatible 
with Chinese interests up to 1948-49. At the end of World War II 
the United States had expected this history of good relations to con- 
tinue. President Roosevelt’s insistence that the Chinese participate in 
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wartime conferences along with the major powers and that she be in- 
cluded in the Security Council of the United Nations indicates that he 
expected China to play the role of a friendly great power after the 
war. Apparently, China was to be considered the cornerstone of our 
post-war Far Eastern policy. 


The Communists’ success therefore surprised us and caused con- 
siderable confusion and bewilderment. Many Americans were unable to 
explain it on any other grounds than betrayal of the Nationalists by 
Washington. Others, who felt that the new regime had the support of 
the Chinese people, were disappointed and resentful, for they believed 
that America’s traditional friendship with China and our customary 
solicitude for her integrity had not been appreciated. Few people could 
resign themselves to the Communist victory without some feeling 
of bitterness. 

America’s official attitude toward the new regime was directly 
affected by this emotional reaction. If we could not alter the situation, 
we could at least refuse to recognize the Communist Government while 
favoring the remnants of the Nationalist Government which took refuge 
on Formosa. This policy became more pronounced and more rigid dur- 
ing the Korean War, at which time the trade embargo was instituted. 

During the war there was, of course, no question of diplomatic 
recognition or commercial intercourse. After 1953, however, a number 
of important factors had to be considered. First, China had proved 
herself capable of fighting an important local war against a formid- 
able enemy. Second, her economic power has grown with assistance 
from the Soviet Union. In time, she may become a major industrial 
power. Finally, her prestige within the Communist bloc and among 
the Afro-Asian countries has increased greatly, and she has undoubted- 
ly had considerable influence on their internal and external policies. 

Obviously, China has become much too important to be ignored 
or wished away. If our policy of nonrecognition and trade embargo 
is to continue, we must be certain that it is based on better grounds 
than mere emotion. There seem to be four major schools of thought in 
the United States today in regard to this question. One school, refusing 
to believe that the Communist regime has the real support of the 
Chinese masses, would continue the present policy of isolating the 
Communist Chinese politically and economically and of keeping the 
Nationalists ready to return to the mainland at the opportune moment 
to lead a counterrevolution. A second group is diametrically opposed 
to the first. They believe that the regime is in firm control, that it will 
continue to hold the allegiance of the people, and that under its leader- 
ship China will grow in strength and prosperity. They see no likelihood 
of a breach between China and Russia but expect the alliance between 
the two to grow stronger with time regardless of what policy 
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we or our friends may pursue. Their tendency, therefore, is to accept 
the Communist victory as an accomplished fact and to advise the re- 
cognition of Communist China, enter into commercial relations with 
her, eventually seat her in the United Nations, and perhaps seek to 
establish Formosa as a separate country. The remaining two schools 
agree, in general, that the Communists are firmly in control in China 
and that they will enjoy some success in their domestic program. They 
also agree that there is a good possibility of a cleavage between the 
Soviet Union and China, but they disagree on the means we should 
employ to encourage such a break. One group maintains that the two 
powers can be forced apart most effectively by being pushed together 
most forcefully. That is, the more dependent China becomes on the 
Soviet Union for economic assistance, diplomatic services, raw mate- 
rials, military support, ete., the more serious will be the strain on the 
Soviet economy and the more Russia will demand from China in ideo- 
logical, territorial, and other concessions. The other group, who feel 
that the advantages of the alliance to both countries far outweigh the 
disadvantages and enable them to cover or compromise their points of 
dispute without great difficulty, contend that the best way to encour- 
age a split is to enable China to become less dependent upon the Soviet 
Union. Diplomatic recognition, normal trade relations, a seat in the 
United Nations, and perhaps some economic aid would give China an 
alternative to her close relationship with Russia and would provide 
an atmosphere in which latent frictions could develop into significant 
disputes. 

The United States must carefully consider which approach is best. 
Great Britain and other countries have relaxed their trade embargoes, 
and others will follow. There is mounting pressure for the seating of 
Communist China in the United Nations, and our refusal to recognize 
Peiping is widely deplored and ridiculed. There seems to be a growing 
tendency in the United States itself to reconsider our policy. That 
there is such a tendency is an encouraging fact, for there has been too 
little tolerance, not only among the public but even in Government 
circles, of opposition to the present policy. Whether that policy is wise 
or not is beside the point in this respect. In so sensitive a matter there 
must be a maximum of informed, objective discussion, not an atmos- 
phere of inhibition in which ignorance and emotion dominate our 
thinking. In order to encourage the discussion of American policy to- 
ward Communist China and to provide our readers with the knowledge 
and insight of several students of the area, the Journal devotes this 
issue to the question of Communist China’s position in world affairs. 


THE EDIToRS 








POLITICAL POWER IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


By A. Doak Barnett 


Former Far Eastern correspondent for the CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, 
associate of the Institute of Current World Affairs in Peking in 1949, 
adviser to several Government agencies, and former member of the 
American University Field Staff, Mr. Barnett has written and lectured 
extensively on Communist China. 


During the past seven years, the Chinese Communist party has 
organized a strong and unified political regime which effectively 
controls the most populous nation on earth. Resistence to communism 
in China disintegrated in 1949; thereafter, the Communists rapidly 
achieved a monopoly of political power extending throughout main- 
land China. 

As a result, the political map of China today is far different 
from what it was during the years before 1949. The Communists 
have destroyed and eliminated centers of local or regional power 
which had defied centralized rule in China for decades. They have 
reincorporated into the Chinese empire remote borderland areas which 
had not been under the effective control of China since the Manchu 
Dynasty. They have, in short, accomplished what all strong Chinese 
Governments during the past 2,000 years have attempted: unification 
of China and re-establishment of a Chinese empire under a highly- 
centralized, authoritarian regime. 

This accomplishment, however, is not the major political develop- 
ment under Communist rule in China. The greatest innovation has 
been the introduction of totalitarian political methods which directly 
affect the lives of the mass of the population, changing, in effect, 
the whole relationship between the government and the people in 
China. 

In the past, even strong Chinese Governments, although author- 
itarian and virtually unlimited in their theoretical power, have, in 
fact, been limited in their functions and have left many aspects of 
village affairs in the hands of local groups, institutions, and leaders. 
Thus, traditionally, government in China has been limited in its 
activities and, except for important centralized functions, has been 
laissez-faire in its approach to the masses, despite the fact that the 
formal structure of government has been centralized and author- 
itarian. (This remained true to a considerable degree under the 
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Chinese Nationalists, even though the Nationalists were strongly in- 
fluenced by totalitarian thinking and modelled their organization on 
the Soviet pattern.) However, this is no longer true today. The 
Chinese Communists have adapted and refined Soviet methods of mass 
organization and political control and have energetically applied them 
throughout China, extending centralized power to the village level 
to a degree unprecedented in Chinese history. Furthermore, they 
have carried out a social revolution which has altered the foundations 
of the Chinese social, economic, and political order. And they have 
established a political apparatus which concerns itself with virtually 
all aspects of the lives of all the people. In short, they have established 
a regime which is thoroughly totalitarian in the modern sense. 


This regime was established initially by military force. The 
strategy which the Chinese Communists followed in their struggle 
for power was one of revolutionary warfare, conducted by peasant 
armies operating from rural bases. Military power has, therefore, 
been a basic foundation of Communist political power in China, at 
least since the late 1920’s. The Communist takeover of government 
in China in 1949 was actually carried out by the Communists’ revolu- 
tionary army, and this fact was one of the major factors explaining 
the speed with which the Communists were able to consolidate their 
rule. 

Once the Communists’ so-called People’s Liberation Army had 
achieved a clear predominance of military power in China, it physical- 
ly occupied the entire country and served as the initial instrument 
for establishment of Communist rule. In occupying the country, Com- 
munist forces systematically eliminated actual, and potential, elements 
of resistance to the new regime. They defeated or accepted the sur- 
render of both Nationalist and local military forces. Nationalist units 
were broken up and their troops were either absorbed into the Com- 
unists’ own forces, after intensive indoctrination, or were disarmed 
and disbanded. Local resistance to the Communists was wiped out 
by mopping up operations conducted throughout the countryside. In 
addition, the Communists accomplished something which the National- 
ist regime had never been able to do, namely, the destruction and 
elimination of all the local warlords and provincial armies which for 
years had exercised de facto control over large areas of China and had 
blocked achievement of real national unity. 

From the first, therefore, the political power of the Communists 
was identified in the minds of the Chinese people with the military 
strength of their armies. Communist troops, well-organized and 
disciplined, moved from town to town and village to village and by 
their presence dramatized the power of the new revolutionary regime. 
It was only after ‘‘pacification’’ that Communist political workers 
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and administrators took over, and the transition from initial military 
government to civil rule was careful and gradual. 

Even since consolidation of Communist political power in China, 
military force has remained a major prop to the Chinese Communist 
regime. Garrison forces are maintained at key provincial and local 
centers throughout the country. A large percentage of these internal 
garrison troops are members of Public Security units whose main 
function is internal policing, in contrast to regular army units which 
are responsible for national defense. Throughout rural China, militar- 
ized units called People’s Armed Police operate at the hsien, or county, 
level. And in the villages, several million men are organized by the 
Communists into the People’s Militia. 

The maintenance of military garrisons throughout the country 
to support the existing political regime is nothing new in China. It 
has been the practice of most past governments, including that of 
the Nationalists. However, the military foundation of political power 
is probably stronger now under the Communists than under previous 
regimes. Not only are the troops in Communist China more moderniz- 
ed in training and equipment than most pre-Communist Chinese 
forces, but they also generally appear to be superior in organization, 
discipline, and morale. The Communists apparently have been able 
to establish real unity of command and. to suppress the personalized 
leadership and local loyalties typical of most Chinese military units 
in the past. The army in Communist China is a politicized army, 
functioning as the military arm of the Communist party, and the 
troops are thoroughly indoctrinated. They are also given privileged 
status and special treatment as a group essential to the political 
strength of the Communist regime. For all of these reasons, military 
force is a basic foundation for Chinese Communist political power. 
Although the army, for the most part, now remains in the background 
of day to day affairs in China, its existence guarantees the Com- 
munists’ monopoly of real power and inhibits the growth of any or- 
ganized opposition. 

Establishment of over-all military control was merely the first 
step in the Communists’ takeover of power in China, however, and 
military occupation was not regarded, by any means, as an end in 
itself. The army was viewed by the Communists as the spearpoint 
of revolution, and revolution was conceived of not merely in terms 
of superficial political change at the top but in terms of fundamental 
alteration of the whole social, economic, and political order of tradi- 
tional China. 

The process of revolution in China after 1949 unfolded in a series 
of tremendous mass campaigns in which the Communists organized 
and mobilized China’s millions to take part in emotional and often 
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violent attacks directed against certain classes or groups which the 
Communists wished either to ‘‘eliminate’’ in a social sense, to in- 
timidate, or to ‘‘reform.’’ These campaigns, carried out city by city 
and village by village throughout the whole country, kept China in 
a state of convulsion and tension during most of the first few years 
of Communist rule. 


The importance of these mass campaigns to the consolidation of 
Communist political power was very great. The targets of the cam- 
paigns included groups which had exercised roles of particular im- 
portance in Chinese society in the pre-Communist period. By sub- 
jecting these groups to organized mass pressure and attack, the 
Communists weakened or discredited them and brought them under 
close control. During this process, furthermore, the Communists 
consciously fostered a whole new leadership group, recruited to a 
considerable extent from the lowest strata of society, to assume new 
roles of power in state and society. 

One of the most important of the mass campaigns was the ‘‘agrar- 
ian reform,’’ carried out village by village throughout China during 
the years 1949-1953. Over 115 million acres of land were confiscated 
during this campaign, from people whom the Communists classified 
as landlords, for distribution to landless and poor peasants. This land 
confiscation itself undermined the position of the most influential 
class in the countryside, but the campaign did more than this. The 
key to the Communists’ aims lay in the way in which the campaign 
was conducted. It was not a peaceful, orderly process of land re- 
distribution; on the contrary, the Communists insisted that it must 
involve violent class struggle, mass denunciation meetings, emotional 
public trials, and public executions. Each village in China went 
through an upheaval which altered not only its economy, but also its 
basic social and political structure as well. The landlord class was 
“‘eliminated’’ in a social sense; many thousands of landlords were 
actually killed and the rest were impoverished and ostracized. It was 
from the intense organizational activity accompanying this campaign, 
furthermore, that there emerged the local ‘‘activists’’ and candidates 
for party membership, who were ultimately elevated by the Com- 
munists into positions of political leadership in the villages. It was 
this new leadership which subsequently carried out collectivization of 
the land under Communist direction. 

The ‘‘campaign against counter-revolutionaries,’’ conducted both 
in the cities and in villages during 1949, was a similar demonstration 
of violence. It focused upon individuals or groups which the Com- 
munists felt were resisting or might resist them. Like the attack on 
landlords, this campaign involved mass trials and public executions, 
and thousands of alleged counter-revolutionaries were killed. A large 
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percentage of the victims consisted of persons who had been linked 
in some manner to the previous Nationalist regime. 

This was followed by two more major campaigns, directed this time 
against groups which the Communists could not dispense with but 
which they wanted to bring under firmer control. The ‘‘Five Anti’’ 
campaign against businessmen and the ‘‘ideological remolding’’ cam- 
paign against intellectuals were ‘‘reform’’ campaigns. They were 
therefore less violent than earlier campaigns and aimed at public con- 
fessions rather than public executions. But they involved organized, 
emotional class conflict, nonetheless, and they were effective in inti- 
midating key segments of the population and bringing them under 
close Communist control. The possibility of the development of ef- 
fective resistance to the Communists among these groups was reduced 
to a minimum, if indeed it was not almost completely eliminated, as 
a result of the mass campaigns against them, and today large seg- 
ments of these groups are organized as supporters or fellow-travelers 
of the Communists’ regime. 

I 


As is clear from the above, the element of coercion has been of 
great importance in the imposition of effective Communist control 
over China. This should not obscure the fact, however, that the element 
of conversion, or persuasion, has also been extremely important. Since 
first taking over power, the Chinese Communists have subjected the 
mass of the people to a continuous barrage of propaganda, and with 
the religious fervor of zealots they have indoctrinated the population 
in Marxism-Leninism and the thought of Mao Tse-tung. The semi- 
religious aura surrounding Chinese Communist efforts to persuade 
the population to accept the party’s philosophy and program is one 
of the most distinctive features of the Peiping regime. 

In both technique and content, Chinese Communist domestic propa- 
ganda has been skillful, and it has been successful to a considerable 
degree. The regime’s massive propaganda machine not only controls 
all modern media of communication, including the press, book publish- 
ing, motion pictures, and radio, but it also injects propaganda into 
everything from children’s cartoon books to popular songs. The party 
line on any and all conceivable subjects pours forth in myriad forms, 
and so-called ‘‘oral propagandists’’ work on illiterates in the villages. 
The net result is a remarkable degree of thought control. 

The substance of Chinese Communist domestic propaganda is 
varied. Some of it appeals to hope for a brighter future or to nation- 
alistic pride in China’s increasing strength and prestige. Some plays 
upon deep-rooted antagonism or fears; alleged threats from domestic 
counter-revolutionaries and foreign ‘‘imperialists’’ form a constant 
theme. With monotonous consistency the propaganda promotes Com- 
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munist philosophy and current party policies, and attacks any variant 
views as subversive. 

Another important instrument of psychological control over the 
population is group indoctrination. Using techniques of manipulated 
group pressure similar to the so-called ‘‘brainwashing’’ methods ap- 
plied to prisoners, the Chinese Communists exert a great influence 
on the thinking of millions of ordinary Chinese who belong to small 
study groups set up under party supervision. Members of these 
groups not only study Communist propaganda material; they must 
also engage in criticism and self-criticism which aim at achieving 
complete submission to the party line. 


Through methods of this sort the Chinese Communists have in 
many respects created a psychologically controlled environment, and 
thought control is a major factor supporting the party’s political 
power. 

Neither the army nor the propaganda machine sufficiently ex- 
plains, however, the success which the Chinese Communists have had 
in establishing centralized political control over the huge Chinese 
population. Probably an even more important key to Communist power 
in China has been the establishment of a complex web of political 
organizations which reaches out and directly enmeshes the mass of the 
Chinese population. Following the party’s so-called ‘‘mass line,’’ the 
Chinese Communists have organized almost everybody. Their web of 
organization stretches into virtually every hamlet and home in the 
land. And since all organizations are established on the basis of the 
Leninist principle of ‘‘democratic centralism,’’ the many strands of 
the web all originate in and are controlled by the handful of men who 
dominate the Chinese Communist party’s top leadership. 

The center of decision-making power in China today is the Polit- 
buro of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist party. The 
seventeen regular and six alternate members of the Politburo have 
virtually unlimited power, even though they are theoretically respon- 
sible to the 166 regular and alternate members of the Central Commit- 
tee. Decisions made by either the Politburo or the Central Committee 
flow through the party hierarchy to the twelve million party members 
grouped into between five and six hundred thousand branches scat- 
tered throughout the country. These branches form leadership cells 
within the villages, urban districts, factories, mines, army units, of- 
fices, schools, or other institutions within which they operate. 

The formal structure of government, although it is supposedly a 
‘‘eoalition government’’ and does contain many non-Communist ‘‘rep- 
resentatives’’ and employees, is actually dominated completely at all 
levels by Communist party members. In practice it is merely the 
principle instrument of civil administration of the Communist party 
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since its huge bureaucracy is rigidly controlled and manipulated by 
Communists. 

The Government's organs for political control are extensive, for 
political control of the population is certainly not the least important 
of its many functions. One component of the control apparatus is 
made up of residents’ groups. The citizenry of China are organized 
into Residents’ Teams, each consisting of fifteen to forty households, 
and Residents’ Committees, representing 100 to 600 households. These 
residents’ groups are a modernized form of the traditional Chinese 
‘*pao-chia’’ system, and they serve as instruments through which the 
Government, and in particular the police, can supervise and when nec- 
essary mobilize the population. The police force has small posts called 
Security Sub-Stations which maintain constant liaison with the resi- 
dents’ groups and report on them. The Security Sub-Stations them- 
selves are only one part of a large nation-wide police apparatus. All 
uniformed police in China are part of a centralized national organiza- 
tion directed by the Ministry of Public Security. In addition, there is 
a secret police system. Some secret police function under the Ministry 
of Public Security; others report directly to an organ of the Party’s 
Central Committee which is disarmingly called the Department of 
Social Affairs. II 


The civil government in Communist China also has several other 
organizational units which maintain nation-wide hierarchies of per- 
sonnel whose main responsibility is political surveillance and control 
of the population. The Ministry of Control and its many branches check 
on the implementation of all orders or directives by public employees 
throughout China. The People’s Procurator General’s Office, through 
its reporting organs scattered throughout the country, checks upon 
enforcement of the regime’s laws and policies by the population as a 
whole. It works in close cooperation with the court system. The courts 
reject any concept of judicial non-partisanship or independence; their 
purpose is openly defined as one of providing legal sanction to the 
party’s unchallengeable monopoly of political power. 

Under government agencies of the sort described above, small 
groups of citizens have been appointed all over China to serve as in- 
formers, checking and reporting on everyone within the districts in 
which they live or within the organizations in which they work. Mem- 
bers of the so-called Public Security Committees appointed by the 
police, and ‘‘Correspondents”’ selected by the Ministry of Control and 
the Procurator General’s Office, extend the eyes and ears of the gov- 
ernment everywhere and constitute a vast and extensive apparatus 
for constant investigation and surveillance. 

However, this police state system of negative controls over the 
population is only one side of the picture. Under the party itself, the 
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Chinese Communists have created another type of organizational ap- 
paratus which encompasses almost the whole of the population. It con- 
sists of nationwide mass political organizations set up for virtually 
every identifiable social, economic, or occupational group in the coun- 
try. Peasants, women, youth, children, urban laborers, artists, scien- 
tists, professional men, and even businessmen are grouped into such 
mass organizations, the local branches of which conduct frequent meet- 
ings, indoctrinate their members, distribute propaganda, and sponsor 
many kinds of activities. These mass organizations, all of which are 
under tight Communist control, provide a means through which the 
Communists can mobilize the Chinese population on a huge scale. They 
are the ‘‘transmission belts’’ between the party and the masses, major 
connecting links through which the will of the ruling elite is made 
operative among the population as a whole. 

The demonstrated ability of the Chinese Communist party to 
control, mobilize, and direct the masses of China for the purpose of 
implementing the party’s programs and policies is one of the major 
sources of power of the present Peiping regime. 

Even an effective totalitarian regime can have significant in- 
ternal problems, however, and many political problems have afflicted 
the Chinese Communists since they came to power. For example, 
numerous bureaucratic problems, inherent in a huge organizational 
apparatus functioning under completely centralized control, have been 
chronic in China ever since 1949. Rigidity within the bureaucratic 
hierarchy has been a major obstacle to organizational efficiency, while 
relations between the ruling elite and the masses of the population 
have been characterized by tensions and frictions which are inevitable 
under such a system. 


The conflict of regional power versus central power, a constant 
theme in Chinese political history, has by no means been finally re- 
solved by the Communists. Despite the extreme centralization of 
authority in the Chinese Communist regime, a tendency toward the 
re-emergence of regional power became apparent in China within a 
short period after 1949. The top leaders in Communist China reacted 
to this tendency by reducing the already very restricted sphere of 
local responsibility, even within the party organization itself. But 
exaggerated centralization of power creates its own problems in a 
huge bureaucracy, and within the past two years the Chinese Com- 
munists have felt compelled to backtrack somewhat and to introduce 
at least minor measures which move in the direction of organizational 
decentralization. 

Rigid ideological controls also create problems; they are more 
suited to achieving conformity than to encouraging creativity. This 
fact has clearly become a matter of increasing concern to the Chinese 
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Communists in their relations with China’s non-Communist intellec- 
tuals. Last year the Communists in China inaugurated a campaign, 
directed at the intellectuals, which has aimed at creating a somewhat 
freer intellectual atmosphere — without, however, basically altering 
their system of thought control enforcing orthodoxy in fundamental 
ideological matters. But the problem of attempting to encourage 
intellectual creativity within a framework of ideological conformity 
will remain a permanent and difficult one because of the totalitarian 
nature of the political system in China. 

The possibility of conflict within the top leadership group is 
one of the most important potential causes of future weakness in the 
Chinese Communist regime as it is in all totalitarian regimes. By and 
large, it is true, the Chinese Communists have been remarkably suc- 
cessful in minimizing factionalism and maintaining unity among their 
leaders, and this has been, and remains today, a major source of their 
strength. But in 1954-55, Mao Tse-tung’s leadership was challenged 
by two members of the Politburo. Although these dissidents were 
successfully purged in a manner which on the surface seemed to 
strengthen rather than weaken the party, there is no guarantee that 
the Chinese Communist party’s leaders will be able to preserve their 
unity so successfully in the future, particularly after Mao, who has 
dominated the party for over 20 years, passes out of the picture. The 
problem of succession to top leadership almost inevitably presents a 
serious problem and is an element of potential weakness for a central- 
ized regime which has been headed for a long period by one man. There 
is every reason to believe that the succession to Mao will eventually 
create a serious problem in China although it is certainly possible 
that the Chinese Communists may be able to cope with it successfully. 

Although the Communist regime in China does have political 
problems, both actual and potential, none of these have yet threatened 
the essential strength of the regime. There is no effective organized 
opposition to the Communists despite widespread dislike of their 
regime. Nor is there any likelihood that effective internal opposition 
will develop in the foreseeable future, as long as the Communist party 
maintains its strength as a totalitarian organism and retains its 
monopoly of all the elements of real power in China. If the Chinese 
Communist party were seriously split or weakened from within, this 
situation could change, but there is no immediate prospect of this 
taking place. As of today, therefore, the Peiping regime exercises an 
unprecedented degree of centralized control over the population, and 
this has been a major factor behind the emergence of China under 
Communist rule into a more active role in international affairs. 
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following closely the program of economic development in Communist 
China. 


|. Introduction 


Any evaluation of economic development in China under the 
Chinese Communist party (the CCP) must begin with consideration 
of three basic issues: 1) the reliability of the statistical data available; 
2) the economic philosophy of the CCP; and 3) the natural resources 
available to be utilized. 

The first of these issues presents by far the greatest problem. An 
overwhelming majority of the data available is issued by the CCP or 
state organs directly under its control. A microscopically small frae- 
tion of the economic statistics available is provided by Chinese and 
foreign refugees from China and by Nationalists and westerners who 
have either made forays onto, or visits by invitation to, the mainland. 
Most of the data issued by the CCP cannot be verified and must there- 
fore be used with caution; the same can be said generally about the 
information emanating from non-Communist East Asia. This much 
seems certain: the CCP appears to use the data it has issued for in- 
ternal planning as well as for external propaganda purposes, and 
where falsifications have been found later or where the data have 
been unfavorable to the efforts of the CCP, the information has been 
released to the public anyway, sometimes in full. With respect to its 
economic endeavors, the CCP has been almost as critical of itself and 
its followers as it has been of its traditional arch enemies, the ‘‘foreign 
imperialists,’’ ‘‘rich capitalists,’’ ‘‘eompradores,’’ ete. In the absence 
of a reasonable doubt created by statistical data or other evidence to 


* The author wishes to acknowledge his debt to Professor F. L. Ho, Department 
of Economics, Columbia University, for invaluable constructive criticism of this paper. 
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the contrary, one has no alternative but to use the data on an ‘‘as is’’ 
basis and presume that they are as accurate as the statistics-collecting 
agencies of the CCP can make them. 

The economic philosophy of the CCP is more easily evaluated. 
The CCP’s desideratum is state socialism; the means to attain it, 
economic evolution and revolution. Under the CCP, China’s transition 
from a ‘‘semi-colonial feudal economy’’ to an industrialized Socialist 
one is to be accomplished in two stages. The first is ‘‘the New Dem- 
ocracy,’’ a period of ‘‘restricted capitalism’’ for an unstated number 
of years, a period long enough to: increase significantly industrial 
and agricultural gross and per capita output; improve significantly 
governmental monetary and fiscal affairs, and transportation and com- 
munication facilities; and lessen significantly China’s dependence on 
foreign trade and economic assistance. When the nation’s industrial 
strength has been built up to larger, more concentrated, more manage- 
able proportions, the second stage of state socialism along Marxist- 
Leninist lines, including the collectivization of agriculture, is then to 
be introduced. Even before the CCP attained political supremacy in 
China, industrialization was considered an economic as well as political 
prerequisite to socialism. The peasants comprised over seven-tenths of 
the population, and the three million workers in modern-type indus- 
trial enterprises and the twelve million handicraftsmen and hired 
laborers who comprised the ‘‘industrial proletariat’’ were viewed as 
economically and politically incapable of enforcing confiscation and 
socialization of the land on the large number of peasants owning all 
or part of the land they tilled. The ‘‘industrial proletariat’’ had to 
be made more numerous and stronger and the peasantry made less 
numerous and weaker, economically and politically, before this was 
considered possible.? Industrialization, with its attendant transfer of 
the population from the land to the cities, was considered the answer 
to this problem. The data available indicate that by early 1956, in 
fact, if not in the Communist theoretical framework, the period of the 
*‘New Democracy’’ came to an end, and Communist China embarked 
in earnest on the second stage of Socialist economic development, the 
collectivization of agriculture and complete socialization of the indus- 
trial sector of its economy. Before considering the evidence on this 
score, let us first briefly survey China’s natural resources and her 
economic potential. 


1 See “Problems in Statistical Work in Communist China,” Current Background, 
no. 408, Hong Kong, August 27, 1956, and “Statistical Tables on the National Economy 
of Communist China,” Current Background, no. 429, Hong Kong, November 26, 1956, 
for brief but excellent discussions of the problem. 

2 Mao Tse-tung, Fight for a New China, N. Y., New Century Publishers, 1945, 
p- 38; Mao Tse-tung, The Chinese Revolution and the Communist Party of China, N. Y., 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, n.d., 15 (mimeo). 
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China’s natural resources are such that she appears to have a mod- 
erate to high industrial potential. She has moderate to abundant quanti- 
ties of the raw materials basic to the industrial process (to be discussed 
below) ; a potentially great internal market and access via a long, in- 
dented coastline to external ones; a large power potential (large coal 
reserves and, in the South and West, water power); a large labor 
force potential (her population of at least one-half billion); and is 
potentially capable of supplying a large part of her capital require- 
ments.’ 


Although China has never been fully explored geologically, she is 
believed to be well supplied with coal, tin, tungsten, and antimony, 
and to be at best moderately supplied with copper, gold, silver, lead, 
zine, aluminum, sulphur, manganese, molybdenum, mercury, vanadium, 
titanium, arsenic, bismuth, and uranium. Her reserves of petroleum 
and iron ore, after coal perhaps the two most essential ingredients 
for any industrialization effort, remain important question marks. 
Geologists have long believed that there is petroleum in China’s 
Northwest ; how much there is and how much is ultimately recoverable 
has not been and is not now a matter of general agreement. Western 
students of the problem have generally advanced estimates of reserves 
much lower than those the Chinese Communists are now issuing.* The 
same unclear situation exists with respect to iron ore. It is apparently 
agreed that China lacks chromium, cobalt, nickel, and platinum. 

In all, as noted above, China appears to have a moderate to high 
industrial potential. But unless a solution is found for the central 
problem of overpopulation, around which all China’s economic prob- 
lems revolve, the industrialization of China, whether under the CCP 
or not, will not get very far, and the Chinese will continue to suffer 
a very low real per capita income. The problem of overpopulation is 
best evaluated after consideration of the accomplishments of the CCP 
from 1949 to 1955. 


Il. Economic Developments: 1949-55 


During the years 1949-52, the CCP came to grips with the ex- 
ceedingly numerous and complex problems involved in transforming 
a ‘‘semi-colonial feudal economy’’ into an industrialized Socialist one. 
Their first step was to divide the economy of the ‘‘New Democracy’’ 


3 The level of living of the Chinese has been so low for so long that, ceteris 
paribus, a greater percentage of national income can be invested in capital goods with- 
out economic or political repercussions than can be so invested in many other countries. 


4 Cf., Cressey, G. B., Land of the 500 Million, N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1955, p. 138; 


and Po I-po. ‘““The Implementation of State Plans in 1956,” Current Background, No. 407, 
Hong Kong, August 17, 1956, pp. 1-3. 
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into three basic sectors:> the nationalized, the co-operative and the 
private. The nationalized sector of the economy, the ‘‘commanding 
heights,’’ consisted of large enterprises of a monopolistic or strategic 
character, such as banks, railroads, public utilities, ete. The co-oper- 
ative sector of the economy consisted of credit and marketing co- 
operatives, labor ‘‘mutual-aid’’ societies, and other such organizations 
largely but not exclusively associated with agriculture. The private 
sector consisted of agriculture and of small and medium-sized in- 
dustrial and commercial firms with relatively few employees. While 
all three sectors received the benefit of government aid and super- 
vision in the early years of the ‘‘New Democracy,’’ the nationalized 
and co-operative sectors, being Socialist and semi-Socialist in nature, 
received preferential treatment. Although the private sector also 
received government ‘‘aid’’ during this period, it was made clear 
to all the ‘‘capitalists’’ concerned that they were being tolerated only 
to the extent and only so long as they were of value to the new regime; 
when it was feasible to completely eliminate private ownership of 
the means of production, all ‘‘capitalists,’’ ‘‘rich peasants,’’ ete., were 
to be deprived of their property.® 

During the years 1949-52, the State attempted to coordinate and 
regulate the activities of all enterprises, large and small, whatever 
their ownership, with respect to operations of all sorts: purchase of 
raw materials, sales in particular markets, labor, technical equipment, 
financial policies, ete. This was done to stabilize economic conditions 
immediately after the cessation of the Civil War of 1948-49 and was 
continued as a war measure during the Korean conflict, 1950-52. 
The CCP laid great stress in all sectors of the economy on the max- 
imization of production. It also concurrently attempted to lower unit 
operating costs, eliminate unnecessary competition among enterprises 
in the same industry, and eliminate ‘‘disharmony in supply and 
demand between various places.’’ The State purchased all industrial 
and agricultural ‘‘surpluses’’ and placed orders with private firms 
experiencing sales difficulties. To assure adequate knowledge for 
intelligent decisions by government officials, as well as to increase 
tax yields, all firms were required to submit an inventory list of all 


5 “State-Capitalist” enterprises owned jointly by the government and private entre- 
preneurs are treated in this study as nationalized enterprises because even with respect 
to daily operations, as well as basic policies, the capitalist owners are subject to unusually 
detailed state direction. See “Chen Yun Speaks on Industry and Commerce at Septem- 
ber 20th meeting of Party Congress,” Survey of China Mainland Press, no. 1375, Hong 
Kong, September 25, 1956, pp. 4-5. 


6 See Mao Tse-tung, China’s New Democracy, N. Y., New Century Publishers, 
1945, pp. 28-31; and Klein, S., Capitalism, Socialism, and “The New Democracy:” A 
Critical Appraisal of the Economic Theories of Mao Tse-tung, N.Y., March 1956, pp. 3-5, 
15-17 (mimeo). 
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assets and liabilities, keep a journal and ledger, and provide vouchers 
for all transactions." 

To finance the large bureaucratic structure necessary to maintain 
such close control over the private sector of the economy and to pay 
for the expansion in operations of the Socialist and semi-Socialist firms, 
the CCP conjured up all sorts of campaigns and levied inordinately 
heavy taxes. This included ‘‘savings deposits’’ campaigns, ‘‘ purchase 
of livestock insurance’’ campaigns, ‘‘ voluntary purchases’’ of ‘‘ Victory 
Bonds,’’ heavy business taxes, and such ‘‘consumption’’ taxes as taxes 
on kitchen chimneys, lime kilns, goods in transit, ancestral shrines, sale 
of livestock and poultry, and ‘‘birth of a male child.’’® 


The agrarian policies pursued by the CCP during this period 
(1949-52) were relatively moderate in nature. Partial land redistri- 
bution and subsequent maintenance of the principle of private property 
characterized this sector of the economy. The land, farm implements, 
draft animals, and surplus homes of landlords above the per capita 
share in each hsiang® were confiscated and distributed among the 
poor and landless tenants of the hsiang. However, in line with the 
desire of the CCP to maximize production and speed the industrial- 
ization of China, industrial and commercial enterprises belonging to 
landlords located in the rural areas were retained by their owners. 
Considerable emphasis was placed in the rural areas on the formation 
of ‘‘mutual aid teams,’’ which economize on the use of labor power 
in large undertakings, such as land reclamation and irrigation proj- 
ects. The ‘‘mutual aid teams’’ were also intended to introduce the 
peasants to the idea of collectivization.° Emphasis was also placed 
on research in connection with agricultural mechanization, water 
conservation, and irrigation. 

During the years 1949-52, the Chinese trade unions became 
primarily organs of the State and secondarily organs of the workers 
in individual firms. Their most important functions were delineated 
as, ‘‘... to carry out the policies of the State, and to consolidate the 
power of the State,’ and union officials were given the same pre- 
ferential treatment with respect to buildings, transportation and com- 
munications facilities, and other public facilities, as was enjoyed by 


7 Staff, “Business Inventory Started in Red China,” New York Times, January 31, 
1951, p. 3. 

8 H. R. Lieberman, “Reds Money Drive Preoccupies China,” New York Times, 
October 29, 1951, p. 4. 

9 A basic administrative unit comprising several villages. 

10 See Klein, S., The Land Reform Policies of the Chinese Communist Party, 
1928-52: An Economic Analysis and Evaluation, N. Y., May 1954, pp. 131-70, passim 
(typewritten, East Asia Institute, Columbia University). 

11 “The Trade Union Law of Peoples Republic of China,” Supplement to Peoples 
China, Vol. Il, no. 2, July 16, 1950, p. 9. 
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government personnel. To maximize production, the productive powers 
of the Army and of women were also brought into play on a large scale, 
and the productive power of the entire labor force, male and female, 
in and out of the Army, was increased through technical, industrial, 
and commercial education. To facilitate distribution of the enlarged 
national output, transportation facilities were rehabilitated and ex- 
panded, and regional trading corporations were formed for the ex- 
press purpose of bartering regional ‘‘surpluses’’ among themselves. 

By January, 1953, sufficient stability had been imparted to the 
economy so that China’s First Five Year Plan, modelled after that of 
Soviet Russia and proposed and formulated as early as 1951, could 
be put into effect. The following tables, covering basic industries and 
materials, indicate the extent to which economic recovery had taken 
place by the beginning of 1953, the progress made to date, and the 
goals set up by the CCP under both the First Five Year Plan, now 
nearing completion, and the Second Five Year Plan, scheduled to 
begin next year. 


Table |? 


Progress in the Strategic Industries of China, 1949-55 
(Unit: 10,000 tons) 


Products Peak Output 1952 1955 1957 1962 
Before 1949 Output: Output Target Target 

Year Output 
Coal 1942 6,187.5 6,352.8 10,456.4* 11,298.5 19,000-21,000 
Crude Oil 1943 32.0 43.6 as 201.2 500-600 
Steel 1943 92.3 135.0 435.3" 412.0 1.050-1,200 
Metallurgical 
equipment - — _— 2:35 0.8 3-4 
Chemical 
fertilizer 1941 227 19.4 32.4 57-8 300-320 
Metal—Cutting 
mach. tools 1941 0.5 1.4 1.4 1.3 6-6.5 
Aluminum 
ingots — —_ — —_ 2.0 10-12 
Cement 1942 229.3 286.0 640.2* 600.0 1,250-1,450 
Timber (10,- 
000 cu.cm.) —_— _ 1,002.0 _ 2,000.0 3,100-3-400 
Electricity 
(100 mill. 
k.w hrs.) 1941 59.6 72.6 135.8. 159.0 400.430 


* 1956 production data, based on estimates available in January 1957. 


12 Data for 1955 from “Statistical Tables . . . [etc.],” Current Background, no. 
429, p. 7; data for 1956 from ‘“China’s Industrial Output Fulfills Plan Ahead of 
Schedule,” New China News Agency Daily Bulletin, no. 1719, Jan. 2, 1957, p. 11. The 
1956 figures are estimates and should be used with caution. Other data from Chou 
En-lai, “Report on Second Five Year Plan, Sept. 16, 1956,” Current Background, no. 413, 
Hong Kong, Oct. 5, 1956, pp. 34-5. 
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Table 218 
Progress in Light Industries of China, 1949-56 
Products Unit Peak Output 1952 1956 1957 1962 
Before 1949 Output Output Target Target 
Year Output 
Cotton 10,000 
yarn bales 1933 244.7 361.8 514.8* 500.0 800-900 
Cotton 
piece 10,000 
goods bolts _— — 11,163.3 16,372" 16,372  23,500-26,000 
Salt 10,000 
tons 1943 391.8 494.5 _ 755.4 1,000-1,100 
Edible 
Vegetable 10,000 
oils tons -— — 98.3 — 179.4 310-320 
Sugar 10,000 
tons 1936 41.4 45.1 a 110.0 240-250 
Machine- 10,000 
made tons 1943 16.5 37.2 72.9 65.5 150-160 
paper 
* 1956 production data, based on estimates available in January, 1957. 
Table 314 
Agricultural Progress in China, 1949-55 
Item Unit Peak Output 1952 1955 1957 1962 
Before 1949 Output Output Target Target 
Year Output 
Grains 10,000 
tons 1936 14,719.4 16,391.3 18,399.3 19,276.2 26,537.5 
Cotton 10,000 
tons 1936 84.9 130.4 151.8 163.5 240.1 
Cattle 10,000 
head 1935 4,826.8 5,660 6,595 7,361 9,000 
Horses 10,000 
head 1935 648.5 613.0 731.0 834 1,100 
Sheep & 10,000 re 
Goats head 1937 6,250.0 6,178.0 8,422.0 11,304 17,000 
10,000 
Pigs head 1934 7,853 8,977 8,792 13,834 25,000 


With few exceptions, these data indicate that by the beginning 
of the First Five Year Plan in 1953, the economy of China had re- 
covered to its pre-Civil War state, and that to date, during the First 


13 Data for 1952 from CB, vol. 429, p. 7; data for 1956 from “Textile In- 
dustry Producing at 1957 Rate’ and ‘Textile Success in 1956” in New China News 
Agency Daily Bulletin, no. 1707, December 12, 1956, pp. 18, 20. The 1956 figures used 
here are also estimates and must also be used with caution. All other data from Chou 
En-lai, pp. 35-40. 


14 Data for 1952 and 1955 from CB, no. 429, pp. 12, 14; other data from Chou, 


loc cit. 
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Five Year Plan, considerable progress has been made by the CCP to- 
ward its goal of the industrialization of China. The goals set for each 
of the above items for 1957 and 1962 are impressively ambitious, and 
even if they are not met in each of those years but are merely ap- 
proached, from a purely economic, non-political point of view, the CCP 
will have accomplished a great deal. 

It was because of the economic progress it had made and was mak- 
ing in 1953-55 that the CCP in 1955 accelerated its collectivization ef- 
forts, and in 1956 apparently brought the ‘‘New Democracy’’ to an 
end and embarked on the second stage of its efforts to attain socialism. 
Beginning in 1955, pressure was brought to bear on peasants, whether 
in ‘‘mutual aid teams’’ or not, to join agricultural producers co- 
operatives of both a ‘‘lower’’ and ‘“‘higher’’ order. The ‘‘higher’’ 
agricultural producers co-operatives were, in fact, collective farms, the 
organization of which was patterned after those of Soviet Russia. As 
a result of the intensive efforts of the CCP cadres charged with the 
responsibility for this movement, 91.7% of all Chinese peasant house- 
holds were in such co-operatives by June, 1956; and of this group, two- 
thirds were in units of the ‘‘higher’’ type (i.e., collective farms) .1° 

The socialization of agriculture was both preceded and paralleled 
by the socialization of commerce and industry ; indeed it was the CCP’s 
success in socializing these sectors of the economy that led it to ac- 
celerate China’s entry into the second stage of Socialist development 
in 1955 and 1956. 


Table 41° 
Proportions of Public and Private Sales of Commodities in China, 
1950-55 
1950 1952 1955 
Wholesale Retail Wholesale Retail Wholesale Retail 
State firms 23.2 7.9 605 15.8 82.2 27.0 
Coop. firms 0.6 4.9 2.7 18.3 12.6 30.5 
State-Capitalist firms 0.1 0.2 0.5 0.3 0.8 12.7 
Privately owned firms 
& peasant trading 76.1 87.0 36.3 65.6 4.4 29.8 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


As Table 4 above indicates, between 1950 and 1955 wholesale trade 
conducted by privately owned firms declined sharply from 76.1% to 
4.4% of the national wholesale total while the proportion of national 
retail trade conducted by privately owned firms declined from 87.0% 


15 See Klein, S., The Pattern of Land Tenure Reform in East Asia After World 
War II, N. Y., January 1957, pp. 325-69, passim. (Typewritten doctoral dissertation, 
Economics Dept., Columbia University) ; and “Model Regulations for Higher Agricul- 
tural Producer Co-operatives,” Current Background, no. 399, Hongkong, July 13, 1956, 
passim. 


16 CB, no. 429, pp. 23, 25. 
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to 29.8.% The proportion of wholesale and retail trade accounted for 
by firms of a Socialist and semi-Socialist nature rose conversely. As 
Table 4 suggests, this socialization process was accelerated after 1952. 
The situation was the same in industry. 


Table 517 


Proportions of Public and Private Total Industrial Production in 
China, 1949-55 


1949 1952 1955 

State firms 26.3 41.5 51.3 

Coop. firms 0.4 3.2 6.3 

Joint-state firms 1.6 4.0 13.1 

Privately owned firms 48.7 30.7 13.2 

Individual handicraftsmen 23.0 20.6 16.1 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


As Table 5 indicates, between 1949 and 1955 the proportion of 
total industrial production accounted for by capitalistically oriented 
firms declined from 71.7% to 29.38% while the proportion accounted 
for by the Socialist and semi-Socialist firms increased conversely. 

Given all of the data up to 1956 as fait accompli, given both the 
goals and modus operandi of the CCP, what can we say about the im- 
mediate future of the Chinese economy ? 


Ill. Conclusions 


As noted above, from a purely economic point of view, we can 
say that much has been accomplished in China during the period of 
1949-55. Agricultural and industrial output has been increased 
sharply, transportation and communications facilities have been im- 
proved, the productive power of the armed forces and of women has 
been increased, educational opportunities for all segments of society 
have been enlarged, ete. That, in absolute terms, more progress will 
be made in the future is probable; that the rate of progress registered 
will be of the same currently large order is doubtful. 


Table 618 
Index of Total Agricultural and Industrial Production in China 
1949-55 
Sector 1952 (1952 — 100) 
Output 1953 19 1955 

(1949 —— 100) Output Output Output 

i. Industry 250.6 131.7 153.7 165.6 

a. Modern industry 278.6 130.7 154.1 168.2 

b. Workshop handicraft industries 173.1 136.3 151.6 154.4 

2. Home handicraft industry 225.9 124.7 143.1 138.4 

3. Agriculture and subsidiary occupations 148.5 103.1 106.6 114.8 

4. Total of all production 177.5 114.4 125.2 133.2 


17 Ibid., p. 3. 
18 Ibid., p. 2. 
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Table 7 
Rates of Increase in Agricultural and Industrial Production in 
China, 1949-55 


Average 

Rate of 

Increase 
Sector 1950-52 1953 1954 1955 
1. Industry 50.2 31.7 22.0 12.9 
a. Modern Industry 59.5 30.7 23.4 14.1 
b. Workshop handicraft industries 24.4 36.3 15.3 2.8 
2. Home handicraft industry 42.0 24.7 18.4 (—4.7) 
3. Agriculture and subsidiary occupations 16.2 3.1 3.5 8.2* 
4. Total of all production 25.8 14.4 10.8 8.0 


* Unlike 1953 and 1954, in 1955 there were no widespread natural disasters to 
impede agricultural production. 


As Table 7 indicates, the rate of increase has been decreasing 
sharply since 1949, reflecting the low bases against which the early 
increases were measured. With the passage of time and the enlarge- 
ment of the bases against which subsequent increases will be measured, 
more ‘‘normal” rates of increase of 1% —2% — 3% or thereabouts 
can be expected in individual industries and for the economy as a 
whole. The critical question is: can the rate of increase of industrial 
and agricultural production be kept equal to or greater than the rate 
of increase of the consumers of this production, the population? If it 
can, ceteris paribus, the industrialization of China seems assured; if 
not, failure of both the CCP’s industrialization and socialization ef- 
forts will probably result. At the present time, the answer to the 
question is indeterminate. While the short-run developments described 
above favor an optimistic view, China’s economic and social history 
and her present economic and social structures are generative of con- 
siderable pessimism. 

According to the CCP, there were 583,000,000 Chinese on the 
mainland in mid-1953, and they were increasing at the rate of about 
2% per year.’® These data are much higher than previous estimates, 
and, if accurate, they mean that in thirty-seven years China’s popula- 
tion will be double its present size. The task of feeding, clothing, hous- 
ing, ete., so huge a number of human beings is a formidable one and 
ean be met only by comparable production increases or imports. Be- 
cause imports must be met sooner or later by exports of equal value, 
and because imports in significant quantities from Soviet Russia seem 
unlikely to continue indefinitely,” the burden will probably rest ulti- 
mately on production. Given the present decreasing rate of increase 


19 See Staff, “Details of China’s First Census,” Eastern Economist, Vol. XXIII, 
no. 24, December 10, 1954, pp. 341-2. 

20 Cf., Chou, p. 47; and MacGregor, G., “Red China Shows Internal Strains,’ 
New York Times, December 9, 1956, p. 32. 
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of production, and the propensity of the Chinese to multiply rapidly, 
one can safely say that, ceteris paribus, sooner or later, the rate of 
population increase will surpass the rate of production increase, and 
the present rate of capital accumulation and industrialization in China 
will cease.21 However, other things are rarely if ever equal, and it is 
theoretically possible that within one or two generations the birth rate 
can be lowered through widespread dissemination of birth control in- 
formation and/or that technological developments can take place which 
will maintain the necessary rate of increase of both agricultural and 
industrial production. 

At this writing, the CCP is not only not concerned about the loom- 
ing population upsurge but, on the contrary, is encouraging it. It takes 
the position that China needs a large population to develop its resources 
and industries and that increasing yields in agriculture and industry, 
resulting from better techniques of production and distribution, will 
more than meet the increased demand for the essentials of life.2? As 
noted above, at present it is indeterminate whether or not this will oc- 
eur. This student of the subject, for one, is very doubtful that it will. 
In any event, for now, we can only wait and see. 


21 Cf., Li Fu-chun, “Report on the First Five Year Plan,” Supplement to Peoples 
China, no. 16, August 16, 1955, p. 8; and “Po I-po Speaks on Accumulation at Septem- 
ber 18th Session of Party Congress,” Survey of China Mainland Press, no. 1375, Hong 
King, September 25, 1956, p. 4. 


22 See Sun Ching-shih, “Food Resources and Population Growth,” Peoples China, 
no. 10, May 16, 1956, pp. 9-10; and Chi An, “Agricultural Cooperation: A Record of 
Achievement,” Peoples China, no. 19, October 1, 1956, pp. 11-16, passim. 


23 Cf., Drossos, G., “Peiping Foreseen As Bigger Power,’ New York Times, 
December 9, 1956, p. 32. 


24 Apparently the waiting period is to be a short one. As this paper was completed, 
the CCP announced a sharp reversal of its previous policies and stated its intent to dis- 
seminate knowledge of birth control techniques on a large scale, and to “change the 
strict rules governing induced abortion and sterilization.” See “Red China Aims At Cut 
in Births,’ New York Times, March 6, 1957, p. 11; and “Peiping to Decree Popula- 
tion Curbs,” New York Times, March 8, 1957, p. 4. 





THE SINO-SOVIET ALLIANCE 


A New Dimension in World Politics 


By Howard L. Boorman 


Mr. Boorman, a former Foreign Service officer with duty in Peking and 
Hong Kong and co-author of the recent book MOSCOW-PEKING AXIS: 
STRENGTHS AND STRAINS, is now the Director of the research project 
on Man and Politics in Modern China at Columbia University. 


Who rules East Europe commands the Heartland. 
Who rules the Heartland commands the World-Island. 
Who rules the World-Island commands the World. 


Sir Halford Mackinder, Democratic Ideals and Reality 
(London, 1919) 


For over a decade, a strong — and Communist — Russia has cast 
a menacing shadow over post-war Europe. For over half a decade, 
a resurgent —and Communist — China has spread a threatening 
cloud over Eastern Asia. The coalition of these two great Communist 
powers athwart the Eurasian land mass has created a radical change 
in the world strategic situation, the full implications of which the 
West has only gradually comprehended. In the rapidly shifting en- 
vironment of contemporary international politics, the Moscow-Peking 
axis is the most important new dimension of the major challenge now 
facing the non-Communist world. 

While the broad geopolitical affirmations of Mackinder may not 
stand up under critical professional examination, they do at least, 
in their very boldness, suggest the spatial and historical dimensions 
of the present threat. No alliance in the world today is more porten- 
tous than that between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the People’s Republic of China. Yet estimates of its tensile strength 
are rendered difficult both by the complexity of the relationship and 
by the paucity of reliable information. 

Today the Sino-Soviet alliance embraces two major nations, Rus- 
sia and China, with different historical and cultural backgrounds. 
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It embraces about 800 million people, a substantial portion of the 
world’s population, scattered across a fifth of the earth’s land masses. 
It embraces the two largest Communist parties of our era, each a 
product of a distinctive political and psychological environment. It 
embraces Russian leaders in Moscow with limited experience in China, 
and Chinese leaders in Peking with limited experience in Russia. It 
embraces delicate issues of doctrine, methodology, radicalism, and 
faith which appear to be basic in any revolutionary movement deriv- 
ing its official character from the texts of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 
It embraces the unique Confucian ethical system, rooted in the prin- 
ciple of filial obligation, which has for centuries supported the oldest 
continuous civilization in the world. And, not least, the Sino-Soviet 
alliance embraces elusive elements of national interest, racial pride, 
prestige, language, temperament, outlook, sense of humor and sense 
of tragedy: factors which are intangible but always significant be- 
cause they form part of the enduring heritage of a culture and a 
people. 

The complex nature of the Moscow-Peking entente is equaled, in 
negative terms, only by the dearth of data bearing upon that inter- 
locking, interdependent mechanism. No alliance in the world today 
has its strengths more shrouded in mystery; none keeps its strains 
more swathed in secrecy. From without, we see but through a glass, 
darkly. Lacking basic information on the political relations between 
the two major powers of the Communist bloc, outside observers have 
often formulated hasty hypotheses. Commentators suggest personal 
formulae involving the senior Russian and Chinese leaders which may 
serve to explain Communist tactics in the international sphere. Those 
who are viewed as experts on either the Soviet Union or Communist 
China press their special theories, attempting to transfer a priori their 
insights into the current political situation in one country to that 
in the other —and to the possible links between the two. No one is 
quite in a position to prove conclusively that anyone else is wrong. 


Errors of judgment — either those of oversimplification or under- 
estimation — will do little to resolve the dilemmas created for Ameri- 
ean foreign policy by a political phenomenon which is evolving, not 
static. The Sino-Soviet alliance of 1957 is not the Sino-Soviet alliance 
of 1950. And, for better or worse, policy makers in the non-Com- 
munist world must face the reality that the Moscow-Peking alliance 
of the future will not be that of today. 

The basic problem of understanding may be approached from 
several directions. The Moscow-Peking axis may be viewed as a new 
stage in the historical stream of Sino-Russian relations stemming 
from the Treaty of Nerchinsk signed in 1689 and continuing, in the 
modern period, from the Treaty of Aigun (1858) and the Treaty of 
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Peking (1860), which delineated the northern and northeastern boun- 
daries of present-day Manchuria. It may be assessed as a case study 
in the role of alliances in modern world history. The present changes 
along the lengthy Sino-Russian frontier may be seen as a segment 
of the general problem of the history of the frontier in human society. 
Or, again, the Sino-Soviet coalition may be assessed solely in its con- 
temporary context: the interacting strands of ideology, politics, mil- 
itary strategy, and economics which combine to form the total alliance 
may be studied either in isolation or in terms of their role in the 
general pattern of power in the Communist world. 

This article is a limited attempt to discuss the political compo- 
sition of the Sino-Soviet alliance as a major aspect of the larger 
problem: the international impact of Chinese communism in Eastern 
Asia. It is divided into three sections: first, a factual review of the 
evolving relations between the Soviet Union and Communist China 
since 1949; second, a consideration of elements of apparent im- 
mediate strength and possible long-term stress in the alliance; and, 
third, a brief comment on the impact of recent developments within 
the Communist bloc. 


The Development of the Sino-Soviet Alliance 


The rapid military advance of Mao Tse-tung’s armies over the 
mainland of China eight years ago created a radically new situation 
for Soviet Far Eastern policy. By 1949, Chinese communism had 
grown into a vigorous and self-confident force possessed of a tightly- 
knit political organization numbering over 3 million members and a 
battle-seasoned army of over 1.5 million men. And the leaders of the 
Communist movement in China already possessed a background of 
practical experience in their own country far more extensive than 
that which the leaders of the Bolshevik revolution in Russia had in 
1917 or even in 1921. 

The basic political problems involved in the new phase of contacts 
between the Russians and the Chinese Communists were dealt with 
at a meeting between Stalin and Mao Tse-tung (lasting from mid- 
December, 1949, until mid-February, 1950) in Moscow. That meeting 
led to the conclusion of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Alliance, 
and Mutual Assistance, a 30-year pact binding the two nations in a 
military alliance directed, ostensibly, against defeated Japan and, 
actually, against the United States and American military power 
based in the Far East. Other agreements signed early in 1950 de- 
lineated the respective rights of the Russians and the Chinese in 
Manchuria (the major border area in which both had significant 
strategic interests) and in Sinkiang (or Chinese Turkestan, the vast 
interior province of China’s northwest adjacent to Soviet Central 
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Asia). Joint Sino-Soviet companies were established to work in these 
areas. And initial arrangements were concluded covering Russian 
financial assistance to China (US$300 million for the period 1950-54) 
and the general terms of trade between the two countries. 

The forging of the Moscow-Peking axis was thus well begun be- 
fore the outbreak of the Korean war in mid-1950 and the ensuing 
Chinese intervention in October of that year. The Korean war served 
to test Sino-Soviet relations. The alliance provided Russian assistance 
for the modernization of the Chinese Communist forces and furnished 
a useful deterrent, so far as Peking was concerned, to more aggressive 
actions on the part of the United Nations units fighting in Korea. 
By mid-1952, however, there were indications that the rulers in 
Peking were more anxious to push forward with internal development 
programs than to prolong increasingly fruitless external military 
operations which placed substantial strain upon scarce resources. In 
September, 1952, following a visit to Moscow by Chinese Communist 
Foreign Minister Chou En-lai, the Soviet Government agreed to a 
redefinition of Sino-Soviet rights in Manchuria. The principal rail 
network, the Chinese Changchun Railway, which had been placed 
under joint administration in 1950, was restored to Chinese control 
at the end of 1952. Yet, while giving up its railway position in Man- 
churia, Moscow continued to maintain its military establishment in 
Port Arthur, the important base at the tip of the Liaotung peninsula. 

Many aspects of the relations between Moscow and Peking during 
the 1949-53 period, when Stalin was alive, remain obscure. While 
Moscow did enter into a formal political and military alliance with 
Peking, there were sundry indications of Stalin’s lingering skepticism 
of his new ally. The initial Russian credit to China in 1950 was very 
modest in terms of total Chinese investment requirements; and, prior 
to the initiation of Peking’s first Five Year Plan in 1953, Stalin was 
apparently unwilling to commit the USSR to long-term guarantees 
as to the level of aid to China. Also, the establishment of joint Sino- 
Soviet companies in Manchuria and Sinkiang led some observers to 
conclude that their true purpose would be to facilitate Russian 
economic exploitation, not Chinese economic development, of these 
areas. In the political sphere, it is not clear how far Stalin may have 
attempted to go in penetrating the internal control apparatus of the 
Chinese Communist dictatorship. It is, however, probable that he 
regarded Mao Tse-tung as an inferior and that he was reluctant to 
permit China to gain what might be interpreted to be a truly co- 
starring role on the international Communist stage. 

The death of Stalin in March, 1953, had significant repercussions 
on the Moscow-Peking coalition as well as on Soviet tactics in other 
areas. Yet the transition in Sino-Soviet relations appears, in retro- 
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spect, to have been accomplished with an unusual degree of speed 
and coordination. 

Events during the spring of 1953 left no doubt that the post- 
Stalin leadership in Moscow planned, in general, to start with a clean 
slate with respect to Peking and, in particular, to preserve the political 
status of Mao Tse-tung as the principal Soviet ally in Asia. The two 
nations dealt immediately with the major problems then involved in 
their relations: first, Communist policy toward the Korean war and, 
second, the level of Russian economic and technical assistance to 
China. An abrupt shift in Communist tactics in the Korean negotia- 
tions finally led to the armistice agreement concluded at Panmunjom 
in July, 1953. And, two months later, Peking announced that agree- 
ment had been reached in Moscow on Russian economic support and 
that the USSR would, by the end of 1959, aid in the construction 
or renovation of 141 ‘‘large-scale enterprises’? in China. 


The new stage in Sino-Soviet relations initiated after Stalin’s 
death in 1953 has, during the past four years, been marked by flexi- 
bility on the part of Moscow in relations with China and by consoli- 
dation on the part of Peking of China’s major Asian role in the 
Communist bloc. In broad terms, both powers have been increasingly 
concerned with the general importance of the Moscow-Peking axis 
as an instrument for expanding Communist influence on the world 
stage and have, to date, given each other consistent political support. 
Moscow has shown a willingness to save Chinese face by eliminating 
obvious examples of Soviet intervention in internal Chinese affairs. 
Moscow has mollified Chinese sensibilities by acknowledging a steady 
rise in the hierarchic position of Peking, by showing increased respect 
for the ideological stature of Mao Tse-tung, and by recognizing 
Peking’s primacy in the direction of Communist political activity in 
Eastern Asia. And, in practical terms, the post-1953 Russian leader- 
ship has demonstrated that the Soviet Union, the second strongest 
industrial nation in the world, is willing to provide a flow of material 
support for the industrial aspirations of its Chinese ally. 


Communist China, during the same period, has gained signifi- 
cantly in strength and influence. Chou En-lai —through his activi- 
ties in Geneva in 1954, in Bandung in 1955, and in the Communist 
capitals of Eastern Europe at the beginning of 1957 — has emerged 
as a personal symbol of the rise of mainland China as a new and 
vigorous factor in the affairs of the Communist bloc, of the Far East, 
and of the world. 


Several important steps have contributed to the integration of 
the Moscow-Peking alliance. In the autumn of 1954, Khrushchev and 
Bulganin visited Peking and initiated discussions which led to joint 
policy statements emphasizing the firm political alignment of the 
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two governments. Agreement was announced on four specific issues: 
(1) the Russians agreed that Soviet armed forces would be with- 
drawn from Port Arthur and that the base there would be restored 
to full Chinese control; (2) the joint stock companies established in 
1950-51 would be transferred by sale to China; (3) the two govern- 
ments would cooperate in the exchange of scientific and technical 
information; and (4) the two governments agreed on the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Lanchow in northwest China through Urumchi, 
capital of Sinkiang, to Alma Ata in the USSR. Revised economic 
and financial arrangements also followed from the 1954 discussions. 
The Soviet Union granted a new ‘‘long-term eredit’’ of 520 million 
rubles (US$130 million at official rates) to China. At the same time, 
Moscow undertook to furnish aid in the construction of 15 more in- 
dustrial projects (a total of 156) and to increase by more than 400 
million rubles (US$100 million at official rates) the supply of equip- 
ment for the 141 enterprises covered in the 1953 agreement. 


At the time of the Khrushchey-Bulganin visit to Peking, a tri- 
partite Sino-Soviet-Mongolian communiqué formally reported agree- 
ment (actually concluded in September, 1952, in Moscow) on the 
building of another rail link, through Mongolia, between the rail 
system of north China and that of Soviet Asia. This railroad through 
Outer Mongolia, providing an important new channel of interior com- 
munication for the Sino-Soviet bloc, was opened in January, 1956. 


Thus by the beginning of 1956 Peking was free from the frictions 
inherent in Soviet occupation of a major military base in southern 
Manchuria and from the complications involved in Sino-Soviet joint 
stoek companies while at the same time it was receiving increased 
economic and technical support from the USSR. The extent of 
Moscow’s interest in Chinese industrial development within the Com- 
munist orbit was again demonstrated a few months later, at the time 
of the rapid trip through Asia of Soviet First Deputy Premier Miko- 
yan. His brief visit to Peking produced two new Sino-Soviet agree- 
ments (announced on April 7, 1956) on ‘‘further development of 
economic cooperation.’’ The first stated that the USSR would aid 
fifty-five additional industrial projects in China (a new total of 211 
enterprises). This expanded assistance program, scheduled to run 
from 1956 into the early part of Peking’s second Five Year Plan 
(1958-62), marked a significant increase in the number of Russian- 
supported installations in China and reportedly represented (in terms 
of equipment and technical aid) a value of about 2.5 billion rubles 
(US$625 million at official rates). The second agreement called for 
the completion by 1960 of the Lanchow-Urumchi-Alma Ata railway, 
linking mainland China’s rail network with the Turk-Sib railway 
in the USSR. 
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Basic Elements in the Alliance 


Before proceeding to survey more recent developments, one must 
turn from description to analysis. What are the basic elements of 
cohesion underlying the Sino-Soviet alliance in its present form? 
What are the ingredients of friction which may affect Moscow-Peking 
relations in the future? 

Initially, one must assess the powerful bond of ideology linking 
the two Communist giants of the mid-twentieth-century world. Fun- 
damentally, Peking shares with Moscow a general set of common 
theoretical assumptions about man and history and the universe, as 
well as a specific set of common operating political principles. The 
basic structure of ideology in the Soviet system and that in the Chinese 
Communist system embrace more factors of similarity than of diver- 
gence. It is true that Mao Tse-tung, in his tactical operations in the 
countryside of China in the years before 1949, was forced by circum- 
stances to evolve certain variations in the application of traditional 
Communist revolutionary theory. And, even in the years since 1949, 
a persisting pragmatism in the application of orthodox theory has 
been noted in the Chinese Communist realm. Yet the ‘‘thought of 
Mao Tse-tung,’’ which Peking describes as the ‘‘combination of 
Marxism-Leninism with the experience of the Chinese revolution,”’’ 
represents at most only differences in emphasis, not large-scale in- 
novations. To date, there have been no clear indications of funda- 
mental ideological cleavages between Moscow and Peking which can- 
not be subordinated to the pursuit of the larger political goals to 
which both powers are committed. Indeed the Kremlin has, since 
1953, increasingly given recognition to Mao’s:stature as an original 
and creative architect of Communist revolution in Asia. Both Russia 
and China appear to share a belief that they are — dialectically — on 
the wave of the future; both appear to hold a dedicated faith that — 
with communism and collective action, with time and technology — 
all things are possible for the new Socialist man. 

In the political sector, the leaders in both Moscow and Peking 
view the maintenance of the Sino-Soviet alliance as a major objective 
of national policy. Possibly no single development of the post-war 
period is of comparable importance to the triumph of communism 
on the mainland of China and the entry of the People’s Republic of 
China into the Communist orbit. The dramatie victory of Mao Tse- 
tung’s revolutionary forces has enormously accelerated the transfor- 
mation of China into a unified, aggressive nation and expanded the 
international potential of the Communist movement in a critical 
theater: Asia. This recrudescence of Chinese national energy, with 
the fundamental] alteration in the structure of power in the Far East 
accompanying it, is itself a major event. But the emergence of Chinese 
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Communist power also has significant psychological dimensions, for 
it symbolizes a violent repudiation of Western influence. Mao Tse- 
tung is not only the leader of a radical Communist revolution in 
China; he is also a symbol of a general Asian revolt against three 
centuries of Western domination and white condescension. And Mao, 
in turn, is still very dependent upon Russian backing to maintain 
his role as the major Asian partner of the Soviet Union. Any rupture 
in the present political relations between Moscow and Peking could 
only lead to a serious loss of prestige and influence for both partners. 

In the military sphere, the global strategy of the Communist bloc 
gains strong support from the existence of the Moscow-Peking axis. 
Russian policy, which long sought a unified and friendly state on its 
Asian flank, now has a unified, friendly, and Communist ally in 
China. From the standpoint of Peking, the military tie with Moscow 
provides, first, strategic protection in depth for China’s interior and, 
second, vital military equipment and the technical skills necessary 
to utilize this equipment. Russian advisers have assisted in the re- 
organization and training of Communist China’s armed forces along 
modern, mechanized lines. And the USSR furnishes practical as- 
sistance in the supply of jet aircraft and other heavy equipment which 
have greatly expanded Chinese military capabilities. Today the armed 
forces of mainland China serve as a basic ingredient in policy toward 
the smaller areas, both Communist and non-Communist, which border 
China. And these forces also act as a persistent threat to the Western 
nations with interests in the Far East, forcing their continued, inde- 
cisive commitment there and requiring significant diversion of Western 
energies from the European and other theaters. Now in control of the 
most powerful military machine in Asia, Peking intends not only to 
preserve but also to extend its margin of superiority. 

The economic segment of the Sino-Soviet alliance is judged by 
some observers to be its most vulnerable component since the economies 
of the two nations are not basically complementary. Yet the vision 
of a vast, interrelated economic structure, mobilizing the manpower 
and resources of two continents on a socialized base, presents a bold 
challenge to the planners in Moscow and Peking, and the USSR and 
mainland China share a common interest in working toward that 
long-range goal. Communist China, for its part, is now committed 
to a total drive toward national modernization and industrialization 
on the Stalinist model. Basically, Peking’s success in this endeavor 
will depend upon the ability of the regime to extract from the Chinese 
people an increasing proportion of China’s national products and 
to invest this wisely and well in the integrated development programs 
required by the state. But Soviet support is also essential to this 
Chinese economie program, and the USSR has already guaranteed 
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aid for over 200 major projects involving over US$2 billion worth 
of Russian equipment, and US$430 million in Soviet loans (at inflated 
official exchange rates), as well as the services of thousands of Soviet 
engineers and technicians. The great bulk of mainland China’s for- 
eign trade is now oriented toward the Communist bloc, and Russia, 
in payment for its shipments of industrial equipment, is receiving 
from China primary agricultural and mineral products beneficial to 
the Soviet economy. 


Beyond the material factors involved in the alliance, however, 
there are also vital elements of political prestige which provide its 
driving force and lubricate its action. Given their shared purposes, 
both the USSR and China gain significant psychological benefits 
from the union. Moscow, as well as Peking, derives luster from the 
accomplishments of mainland China, long the fertile cultural mother 
of Eastern Asia and now the first major Asian nation to embark, 
under Communist auspices, upon a program of revolutionary change 
aimed at eliminating the backwardness of centuries and at attaining 
true political independence and economic modernization. And Com- 
munist China’s drive for Asian dominance is, in turn, buttressed by its 
close bonds with the Soviet Union, the only major nation in the world 
which offers a working alternative to the Western, non-totalitarian 
mode of industrialization. The present Chinese Communist leaders 
have gained political power at a critical juncture in modern history. 
They see the Soviet Union as an operating Communist state which 
has, in the relatively brief span of three decades, established itself 
as a super-power. And they are keenly aware of the general tide of 
secession from the West and Western controls which now activates 
millions of people in the broad belt of territories extending from 
Southeast Asia to the continent of Africa. It is not unlikely, there- 
fore, that Mao Tse-tung and his associates in Peking may believe — 
both as Chinese and as Chinese Communists — that they are inevitably 
moving with the forces of ‘‘history’’ and ‘‘progress’’ in human affairs. 


Despite the bonds of mutual interest which now link Peking and 
Moscow, it would be naive for the non-Communist world to assume 
that their relations are as simple as official propaganda announce- 
ments from the two capitals might appear to indicate. Doubtless 
there have been, and will continue to be, strains as well as strengths 
in the alliance. The national interests of the USSR are not perma- 
mently or immutably identical with the national interests of Com- 
munist China. The requirements of China’s ambitious economic 
development program may come to place a serious burden on the 
Soviet productive system. Specific military situations —in Taiwan, 
Korea, Indochina, and other areas in the Far East —are of more 
direct concern to Peking than to Moscow, and divergent views may 
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lead to conflicting policies. Both Russia and China have long had 
competitive strategic interests in the areas— Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and Sinkiang — which border the longest land frontier in the world. 
And, not least, the alliance must confine treacherous elements of 
prestige and political prerogatives: elements which may lend potency 
to the union but which may also sap its vigor. These psychological 
factors, intangible and unpredictable, are of great importance in 
the contemporary Communist world, for traditional Marxist-Leninist 
theory provides no explicit definition of the political relations be- 
tween two major Communist states possessed of more or less equal 
national power. 


The Impact of Recent Developments 


It is indeed this issue of intramural relations which remains today 
the most critical problem confronting the despots in Moscow and 
Peking. What is the appropriate general formula to govern, first, 
relations between the Communist party of the Soviet Union and 
other Communist parties and, second, relations between the USSR 
and other Communist states? 

The tumultuous events of 1956-57 — both within the Communist 
bloc and without— have already shattered many easy assumptions. 
Racked by grave internal problems, political and ideological, the 
Communist camp now appears less monolithic than formerly. But at 
the same time the Western alliance, itself harassed with recurrent 
crises, is also under severe strain. He who would attempt to predict 
the future of the Sino-Soviet alliance may well pause to ponder the 
uneven course of Anglo-American relations since the autumn of 1956. 
No detailed consideration of the kaleidoscopic series of actions and 
reactions which have led to the present situation is possible here. The 
past is complex; the future is fluid; and the observer today is limited 
both by excessive propinquity and by available documentation, already 
as abundant as it is incomplete. The comments below are focused 
only upon certain aspects of the recent relations between Peking and 
Moscow within the Communist bloc. 

One important line of development stemmed from the denigra- 
tion of Stalin at the 19th Congress of the CPSU and continued 
through most of 1956. On balance, it does not appear that the drastic 
Russian treatment of the Stalin myth had serious political repereus- 
sions on the Chinese leadership in Peking. The initial Chinese state- 
ment on the desanctification of Stalin — ‘‘On the Historical Experi- 
ence of Dictatorship of the Proletariat’’ (April 5, 1956) — was a 
relatively detached review of Stalin’s shortcomings and accomplish- 
ments, concentrating upon theoretical rather than upon personal 
issues. The Chinese Communists were in a strong position, for they 
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could confidently assert that they alone comprehended the problem 
of combining the ‘‘general truths of Marxism-Leninism’’ with ‘‘spe- 
cific conditions in China.’’ With respect to its own history, the 
Chinese Communist party continued to maintain that it had com- 
mitted no basic error since Mao Tse-tung consolidated effective control 
over two decades ago. 

A far more disturbing emergency arose, however, with the un- 
rest and anti-Soviet nationalistic outbursts in Eastern Europe in late 
1956. Increasing disunity in the Communist ranks and the failure 
of Moscow to establish a coherent theoretical interpretation of the 
post-Stalin Communist world posed a critical challenge to the Chinese 
leaders. In retrospect, it appears that they reacted slowly to the 
complex developments in Eastern Europe, centering especially upon 
Soviet relations with Poland, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. One may 
only speculate at the diversity of considerations which emerged in 
the busy meetings in Peking: confusion, shock, surprise that the Rus- 
sians did not have the Eastern European satellites under firmer con- 
trol, concern at precedents which might cause trouble in the Chinese 
Communist realm. Then, ponderously and soberly, Peking proceeded to 
state the obvious: the unity and stability of the Communist bloc must 
be preserved at all costs. 


The gravity of the crisis was reflected in a major political 
statement issued in Peking at the end of 1956 and reprinted verbatim 
in Pravda the following day. The Chinese call for cohesion in the 
Communist world provided a lengthy exposition, bleak but author- 
itative, of Communist dogma as applied to present world conditions. 
Its analysis was based, essentially, upon the orthodox Communist 
belief in the antagonism between the ‘‘imperialist’’ and Communist 
blocs and in the supreme role of the Party as guide for the policies 
and destinies of all Communist states. Exegesis was followed at once 
by action in the form of a whirlwind trip to Moscow, Warsaw, and 
Budapest by Chou En-lai, peripatetic practitioner of the fine art 
of extending Chinese Communist influence abroad. Chou’s mission 
was to seek, with all the persuasiveness and prestige at his disposal, 
the re-establishment of Communist bloc solidarity. To this end, he 
accented the urgent necessity for all good Communists to rally to 
the banner of Moscow’s leadership and to support the ‘‘unity of the 
Socialist camp led by the Soviet Union’’ in the face of alleged threats 
from the ‘‘imperialist bloe of aggression.’’ Along with his euphemistic 
phrases, Chou also drew attention to broader vistas: the scope and 
power of the ‘‘commonwealth of Socialist nations’’ spread across the 
Eurasian land mass. 


Behind Peking’s jargon, however, lurked indications of a basic 
Chinese ambivalence composed of two primary — possibly conflicting 
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—motives. Peking holds, first, a clear interest in maintenance and 
development of the thesis that several ‘‘paths to socialism’’ are both 
possible and permissible. And Peking holds, second, a clear interest 
in maintenance and development of a unified, integrated, and disci- 
plined ‘‘Socialist camp.’’ Communist nations may, in short, employ 
variant routes to proceed toward the same final goal. But the Com- 
munist nations must at all times preserve a balanced sense of realities 
and a firm grasp upon ultimate objectives. Diversity is inevitable, 
and ‘‘great-nation chauvinism’’ (Russian or, presumably, Chinese as 
well) is dangerous. But ‘‘nationalism’’ in the smaller Communist 
states must never become so ‘‘bourgeois’’ that it leads to anti-Com- 
munist backsliding. No nonsense is to be tolerated. Quod erat 
demonstrandum. 


The net result of the developments of the past few months, in 
terms of the Sino-Soviet alliance, has been a further integration of 
Peking-Moscow relations. The recent crisis in the Communist world 
has led its two major partners to a close alignment of policies and 
rendered it even more unlikely than before that either Moscow or 
Peking will pursue fundamentally incompatible international goals in 
the near future. The joint Sino-Soviet declaration issued in Moscow 
in January, 1957, like that released in Peking in October, 1954, af- 
firms the intransigent ‘‘full agreement’’ of the two powers with 
respect to both Sino-Soviet cooperation and the general international 
situation. 

Yet the recent crisis diplomacy of the Moscow-Peking coalition 
also reflects a significant shift in the balance of power between the 
two allies. During the seven years since the signing of the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual Assistance in Feb- 
ruary, 1950, Peking has come to play an increasingly influential role 
in world Communist affairs. The USSR is still the dominant factor 
in the coalition since China remains basically dependent upon the 
Soviet Union in the economic and military spheres. Yet the require- 
ments of a viable union are, essentially, reciprocal, and the USSR 
has become increasingly dependent upon Communist China. Peking’s 
recent efforts to shore up Moscow’s authority in the Communist camp 
have unquestionably enhanced Chinese prestige. And Mao Tse-tung 
— with perhaps more than a trace of that Chinese secret smile long 
noted by barbarian visitors to the Middle Kingdom — is perfectly 
aware that Khrushchev has come to Peking to call on him while he 
has not yet traveled to Moscow to call on Khrushchev. 

Chinese motives are both subtle and practical. Mao shares with 
Moscow an interest in the preservation of strength and unity in the 
Communist world. Mao is aware that China must continue to receive 
Russian aid if China is to advance toward her major goal of be- 
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coming an industrialized world power. And Mao recognizes that there 
is, practically speaking, no alternative: no major nation other than 
the Soviet Union will provide effective support for the national ob- 
jectives of the present Peking regime. 

Thus, if there is not unanimity of outlook in Peking and Moscow, 
there is at least definite mutuality of interests and objectives, under- 
girded by basic community of purpose and belief. The issues are 
critical, and the advantages to both Russia and China of maintaining 
the Moscow-Peking axis as a firm and resilient instrument of policy 
should outweigh the short-term frictions. Viewed from the standpoint 
of the West, the dimensions of the problem, the magnitude of the 
challenge, the concentration of the Communist effort —all make 
imperative judicious assessment of the total phenomenon which is 
the Sino-Soviet alliance today. 











TAIPEI AND PEKING: 
THE CONFRONTING REPUBLICS 


By Paul M. A. Linebarger 


Dr. Linebarger, on leave from the School of Advanced Studies of the 
John Hopkins University, is now Visiting Professor of International Rela- 
tions at the Australian National University. The author just recently 
visited Taiwan. 


The relationship of the Chinese Communist regime on the main- 
land with almost every power in the world is, one way or the other, 
definable — save when it comes to the issue of the Nationalist off- 
shore republic. Peking’s relations to Taipei have become extremely 
involved because they are acted out against three separate sets of 
reference, no one of which is compatible with either of the others. 

The first context of Peking’s political behavior on the interna- 
tional scene is, of course, a proud and almost arrogant acceptance of 
the role of a major Communist power. Through communism the 
Chinese have at last found it possible to establish a partnership with 
the West —a partnership in which the Western ally offers a full 
measure of restraint, discipline and courtesy in dealing with the 
sensitive nationalism of the Chinese Communist leaders. (The author 
has often wondered whether the anti-Communists might not have 
triumphed in China, if the Americans had learned to behave as well 
in China at the high and intergovernmental level, as have the Rus- 
sians.) The Peking-Moscow alliance is no mere expedient binding 
together two unrelated great powers. It is a brotherhood of blood 
and faith in which the diverse pasts of China and Russia meet at the 
revolutionary confluence of 1949 and present —as viewed by the 
Communist world —the most gigantic spectacle of creedal, revolu- 
tionary politics ever offered mankind. 

Secondly, Communist China is playing the game of ‘‘great power’’ 
with appalling skill and expert insincerity. The masses of the Chinese 
people have a vehement patriotism, which was heated by the war 
against Japan and inflamed by the war against America and South 
Korea. This patriotism, intense though it may be, is a very different 
psychological and social phenomenon from the nationalism of national 
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states. It can almost be said that there is no true nationalism in it, 
since nationalism proper, of the historic European variety, accepts 
the coexistence of a new and perpetual class of sovereignties. The 
Chinese Communist leaders’ approach to the game of sovereignty is 
one of profound scepticism. They know full well China is not a nation 
but a civilization; that the Chinese are not a people but a race; that 
China’s future does not lie within the limits of mere nationhood but 
leads inevitably to world hegemony in the name of justice and Marx- 
ism. Both as Chinese and as Marxists the Peking leaders can enjoy 
playing the game of reduplication while despising the dupes who are 
foolish enough to believe in the game. Deception was regarded as a 
vice characteristic of the Chinese by many of the earliest Portuguese, 
Spanish, Dutch, and English seafarers who came to the coasts of Ming 
and Manchu China; they did not realize that to the Chinese deceptive- 
ness was no vice but an intense virtue— the pleasurable application 
of mother wit to situation which lesser men would solve through crude 
violence. In playing the double role of knowing that they are Marxists, 
while pretending that they are the mere representatives of a sovereign 
power, urbane and shallow, men such as Chou En-lai can afford 
themselves a very high level of political pleasure. 


A Third Universe of Discourse 


Thirdly, there is— most unfortunately for the leaders at Peking — 
a third universe of discourse in which their actions must be played. 
This is the world of Chinese polities, to which they are still bound 
by language, culture, a great part of the revolutionary tradition, and 
the other thousand-and-one factors which chain every man to his own 
past. The ‘‘Chinese’’ world is as visible to them as color would be to 
a man with normal sight in a world of color-blind people. The Amer- 
icans, Russians, British, and Indians may not know what Mao Tse- 
tung or Chou En-lai is doing at any given moment, but Chiang Kai- 
shek does know. Furthermore, the Communists know that he knows. 
It is eerie to go to Hong Kong, Taipei, or Korea and see the Chinese 
Nationalists and Communists struggling with one another while re- 
maining, as it were, invisible even to the closest bystanders of their 
political battles. 

The most characteristic form of political struggle in modern China 
has been strife by duplication. This device is not unknown in the 
West. During World War II there were two Polands, two Norways, 
two Italies, one Yugoslavia versus a separate Serbia and Croatia, two 
Frances, and (lingering phantom of an earlier war) two Spains. Two 
Polands persist, although the Poland represented in London becomes 
more shadowy with each passing year. The duplicate Western Govern- 
ments never strove for identity. Neither the East Germans nor the 
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West Germans attempt, even at this moment, to set up the same gov- 
ernmental names, to adopt the same state forms, or to use the same 
flags as their counterpart. 


The reverse has been true in modern Chinese polities. It forms 
the very essence of the conflict between Peking and Taipei. They both 
claim not to be two Chinas but to be one China. Each alleges that 
the other does not exist except at the most brutal level of raw, unjust, 
and unrefined fact. The Nationalist regime consider themselves to be 
China and the bulk of their country to be under the flagrant occupa- 
tion of quislings in the hire of Russia. Such a tenet may seem absurd 
to an outsider but it provides the fire of life to the politteal-dynamics 
of Nationalist China. To Peking, the one ‘‘most dangerous thing in 
the world’’ is to admit that there is any Chinese dynamic whatever 
in the Kuomintang, its leaders, or its followers. They, too, pretend 
that there is one China; that they and they only are China; and that 
the unfortunate island of Formosa is held by a mixture of American 
gangsters and renegade Chinese thugs. At its most generous, the 
Peking radio will admit that Chiang Kai-shek is a Chinese or that 
he is mistakenly and obstinately holding the island. Having said 
this, the radio has always to make the qualification that it is obvious 
no other Chinese supports him, and that with his death the island 
will return to the Communist motherland. The processes of this strange 
form of political warfare through reduplication are thoroughly famil- 
iar to every Chinese who is at all articulate and is over twenty-five 
years old. 

The modern version of the Taiwan-mainland cycle occurred first 
in March of 1912 when Sun Yat-sen and Yiian Shih-k’ai confronted 
one another with a potentiality of two republics, one at Nanking and 
another at Peking. Sun, who had been president of the Nanking 
republic for less than three months, resigned the presidency of his 
newly-established government in order to keep the dream of ‘‘one 
republic’’ before the Chinese mind. Yuan accepted from the abdicat- 
ing Manchus the mandate to establish a republic so that he was in 
the extraordinary position — a position obtained by maneuvers which 
would have left Talleyrand or Metternich far, far behind —of simul- 
taneously inheriting a revolutionary government from its revolutionary 
partisans and of establishing an identical but different government by 
mandate of the collapsing empire. 


Once Sun Yat-sen saw he was euchred out of the republic which 
he had spent many years forming, his answer was spontaneous, bril- 
liant, spiteful, forceful, and thoroughly Chinese. He established a 
duplicate Republic of China in Canton, a duplicate presidency, a 
duplicate parliament, a duplicate judicial system, and began to issue 
as nearly duplicate banknotes as he could manage. For the next 
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twenty years China was inhabited by a wide variety of identical 
republics, distinguished from one another only by the most minute 
signs. Of these contrasting republics a few are worthy of mention. 

The Nationalists, weary of duplicating Peking, took the bold step 
of setting up a national government, Soviet in form, in Canton, and 
of moving it to the Wu-han cities during the course of the Great 
Revolution of 1922-1927. When they fell into the persistent Chinese 
political disease of schism, their response was natural and immediate. 
As a wry Japanese observer was to comment later, they ‘‘fissiparated’’ 
—by which he meant that, in situation of crisis, Chinese groups took 
one look at themselves and split in two. He was not wholly wrong; 
the climax of 1926-1927 consisted of the Nationalist Government of 
China, in its very hour of triumph, splitting into two National Govern- 
ments of China, one at Nanking and the other at Wu-han. After see- 
ing who could outstare the other while making the most ferocious 
noises and doing an absolute minimum of fighting, the Wu-han fac- 
simile gave up and the Nanking duplicate won. 

Three years later, in 1930-1931, the brilliant leader Wang Ch’ing- 
wei decided that he had had all the Chiang Kai-shek he could stand. 
Since he was regarded as a mercurial embodiment of the soul of the 
revolution, it was paradoxical but perfectly Chinese for him to ally 
himself with two cynical, wise, worldly old warlords in the north 
and to establish a National Government in Peking. (The author 
traveled from the Nanking National Government, in which his father 
was an Official, to the jurisdiction of the Peking National Government 
in the year 1930. The flags were the same, the slogans were the same, 
the party platforms differed only by minute phrases. The Peking 
Government lost and faded out.) 


A Nonduplicate Government 


It was almost a violation of the standard rules of Chinese polities 
for some bold and unorthodox souls to establish a nonduplicate rebel 
government at Foochow in 1934. Perhaps because it was not satisfac- 
torily duplicatory with respect to its Chiang-controlled counterpart, 
the Foochow Chinese Government failed after a few months. The 
National leaders went back to the old game of duplicates. 

The last reduplication was once again led by the brilliant but 
pitiable Wang Ch’ing-wei when he turned traitor and attempted to 
out-duplicate Chiang Kai-shek in the period 1940-1945. He and his 
followers failed with the Japanese failure. Wang Ch’ing-wei himself 
was lucky enough to die surgically before the war ended, thus missing 
being put to death as a war criminal. It is this experience with Wang 


—— 
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— vivid to many Japanese minds although forgotten by most of the 
Western state departments, foreign offices, and press — which pro- 
vides the locus of the game which Chiang and Mao are still playing. 

The Nationalists gamble is simple, rational, and clear if one 
assumes that Chinese rules still obtain within the Chinese political 
world. (Of course, the Nationalists may be wrong and the Marxist 
infusion into Chinese culture may be more compelling than any of 
the autochthonous political features of the Chinese on the mainland.) 
Chiang is doing what Sun Yat-sen did for almost forty years, what 
he himself did whenever out of power, and what Wang Ch’ing-wei 
did. The slogan can almost be said to read: ‘‘Proclaim the fact and 
it will be accomplished.’’ The proclamation of the facts seems to 
have elements of magic in it. Yet Mao Tse-tung, who now commands 
the two thousand counties of the mainland after having been reduced 
to eighteen counties in 1937, knows that he himself proclaimed things 
which were not factually, scientifically, or operationally true from 
a Western point of view; and he knows that his own steadfast faith 
in the reality of ‘‘that which should be’’ led to the world which now 
exists around him. It must make him very uncomfortable to realize 
that Chiang in 1957 is much better off than he himself was in 1937. 
The underpinning fact behind Chiang’s delusion is far greater than 
it was behind Mao’s delusion of twenty years ago. 

There is a strain of other-directedness in China’s culture which 
may cause the passer-by to be drawn into any quarrel. He runs a risk 
of being made into an unwitting juryman for the immediate settlement 
of lay disputes. In the Taipei-Peking contest, the sovereign states of 
the world have been made into a roadside jury. Having set up these 
competing allegations, the Chinese — both sets of them — now turn 
to the outside world for validation or repudiation of their respective 
claims. 


Peking has scored beautifully. The foreigners, poor fools that 
they are in Chinese eyes, have been stupid enough to accept as per- 
manent the transitory facts which any Chinese knows to be as kalei- 
doseopie as the irridescence of a little oil spread thin upon water. It 
has thus occurred that Peking not only has the psychological support 
of the Communist world for its version of reality, but that Peking, in 
its profound attempt at staring its adversary out of existence, has 
persuaded many nations of the anti-Communist bloc to recognize 
Peking as being China. 

Taipei is not so lucky. No Communist Government in the world 
recognizes the Chinese Nationalists as the government of China, and 
the Nationalists are thereupon thrust back to the position of having 
a slowly diminishing number of supporters in the outside world to 
lend reality to their claims. 
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Many of these ideas may seem strange to the Western student of 
polities; they may not seem so odd to those more thoughtful students 
who are capable of looking beyond the rules of the Western game and 
of discerning basic elements of human experience which go into all 
polities, Eastern or Western. 


The Chinese game-playing is noticeable to us merely because it 
is alien. The pretenses, the taboos, the artificialities of our own 
political culture are subsumed under the heading of ‘‘reality’’ only 
by credulous and clever men, so wrapped up in haste that they have 
no longer the courage to stop and look within their own personalities. 
Role-playing is either an innate feature of the human personality or 
a feature rapidly developed in every complex culture possessing 
elements of change or conflict. 

The Nationalists are perfectly capable of playing the three afore- 
mentioned games with the Communists. Three games may be dis- 
cordant universes of discourse, but they are no more contradictory 
than it is contradictory for the reader himself to be a fact in the 
world of physics, a set of facts in the world of chemistry, and a 
biological entity at one and the same time. 

Diplomatically, the Chinese Nationalists draw immense strength 
from their retention of the seat in the United Nations, from their 
treaty with the United States, and from their recognition by the 
greatest of all East Asian powers, Japan. 


Nationalists Regarded as Revolutionaries 


Revolutionarily, the Chinese Nationalists are thought of some- 
what as revolutionists by their respectable American allies. Informed 
American observers often return from Taipei wondering about their 
talks with the Kuomintang leaders and not realizing that the Nation- 
alists are speaking in good faith when they treat politics as an ex- 
plosion, not as a charter of vested titles which can be transferred by 
diplomatic fiat. The Nationalists regard themselves as revolutionaries 
— revolutionaries against the Manchu dynasty long ago, against the 
tuchunal republic of the early years, against imperialism in their later 
years, and against communism today. The Communists are quick to 
resent this claim and deny it by ignoring it or by attempting to at- 
tribute to the Nationalists those features of vested interest which they 
are now so richly beginning to claim for themselves. 

Domestically; the Nationalists know that, as long as they hold 
out as ‘‘a government of China,’’ they stand a chance of being spun 
by the wheel of fortune to a new position. The Nationalist Foreign 
Minister, Mr. George Yeh, put the matter pithily in Seattle in a speech 
later issued as a Foreign Office document in Taipei, saying: 
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Now I don’t want to be pessimistic, but I think that the war 
against communism will be a long process. I don’t expect that Com- 
munists will be wiped out in two years or three years or even five 
years. I think it will be much longer than that. After all, commun- 
ism in China has been an organized movement for almost thirty 
years. While I don’t believe it will take thirty years for us to coun- 
teract it, I think it will take much longer than some people think. 


In February, 1957, the author visited Taiwan and talked to the 
Vice President, the Premier, the Speaker of the Legislative Yuan, and 
many other Nationalist leaders. He found them keenly aware of the 
different levels and the dangerous game which they were playing 
with the Communists. Different men gave different forecasts of the 
future, the oldest and youngest ones often showing a naive or pitiable 
hopefulness. Men of middle years were frequently more sceptical, more 
patient, and more wise. To the question, ‘‘What is the policy of the 
Chinese Communists towards you?’’ the Kuomintang answer was this: 


‘“‘The Communists are still doing everything that they can to 
destroy the National Government of China, the Republic of China 
itself. They have not destroyed this, and they are beginning to re- 
alize that they may never win. It is difficult for them to accept a 
policy of patience toward us, just as it is difficult for many of our 
people to be patient about recovering the mainland. 

‘‘We know, however, that communism is tactically strong but 
strategically weak. We believe firmly that we can never win if we 
fight merely as one Government against another. We can win only 
if the Chinese people turn to us once again. 


Revolutions are Dynamic 


‘Why will they turn to us? They will turn to us only because 
of the objective characteristics of their life under the Communist 
regime. We cannot expect them to undertake a desperate and danger- 
ous war merely because they prefer our leadership or our flag. They 
will turn when the Communists drive them, when communism be- 
comes unbearable, oppressive. Hungary was the first proof which 
the outside world could see of the validity of our theory in viewing 
communism. We can plan an expedition, but we cannot plan a 
revolution. Revolutions are dynamic. They do not arise according 
to plan. They get started by themselves, and the men who win revolu- 
tions are the men with the organization, the foresight, and the will- 
power to take advantage of the revolutionary process at the critical 
moment. We are ready to lead the Chinese revolution when it be- 
comes active again. The Communists know this and they know that 
there is no power on heaven or earth which can stop us.”’ 
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This may be a very sanguine view from the standpoint of those 
sober and deliberate observers who try to keep the documents tidy 
in Whitehall or the U.N. It is not at all a non-Chinese view. 

The basic policy of mainland China toward Taiwan is attack at 
all three levels. Diplomatic attack, if successful, will destroy the 
assent of the outside world to the rightfulness and factuality of the 
existence of the Republic of China, now on Taiwan. The revolutionary 
Marxist attack will destroy not only Taiwan but, if it gets the oppor- 
tunity, America, India, and all other non-Communist governments 
in their present form. The characteristically Chinese attack, the 
establishment of a duplicate republic, represents something close to 
a maximum psychological effort on the part of the Chinese in Peking 
to destroy the Chinese in Taipei. 

Mainland China has, in other words, already done its best to 
destroy its haunting counterpart offshore. Its best has not been 
enough. It may never be enough. The Communists may have to live 
—if they can—vwith the surviving nightmare of their own past 
staring them in the face. 
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THE POLICY OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE'S 
GOVERNMENT IN ASIA 


By Michael Lindsay 


Lord Lindsay of Birker has taught at Yenching University, Peking, and 
Harvard University and is presently Senior Fellow in the Department of 
International Relations at the Australian National University. 


Before getting down to the subject of this article it is necessary 
to say something about the difficulties of making any estimate of the 
policies of the Peking Government. And it will be suggested later 
that this government may not have a definite policy, if policy is de- 
fined as a set of objectives arranged in order of priority combined 
with rationally based views about the kind of action most likely to 
secure these objectives. 

In a democratic country there is public discussion of foreign 
policy. Because the government has to defend its policy against in- 
formed criticism, it has a powerful motive for making statements of 
policy which will stand criticism and will offer a fairly satisfactory 
explanation of what the government actually does. Official statements 
may often be unsatisfactory and evasive, but if they are too unsatisfac- 
tory or too evasive the government will suffer a loss in internal prestige 
of which it must take account. Furthermore, in a democratic country 
the evidence of official statements and government actions can be sup- 
plemented by a great deal of other evidence. Public discussion reveals 
the differing views competing for influence on foreign policy. People 
in responsible positions will often make statements of their personal 
views which are much franker than official statements. 

In a Communist-ruled country the situation is very difficult. 
Because there is no public discussion of foreign policy, the govern- 
ment, controlling all media of information, is not under the same 
pressure to give explanations of its policy which would stand up un- 
der criticism. Official statements are often completely evasive on im- 
portant issues or in apparent contradiction with the actions of the 
government. They seldom answer the obvious questions which an 
informed inquirer would like to ask. And there are no other sources 
from which the evidence of official statements and actions ean be 
supplemented. People in the system will never state their persona! 
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views but will simply repeat the official party line of the moment. 
Under these circumstances a discussion of foreign policy can only be 
based on circumstantial evidence. The best that can be done is to sug- 
gest hypotheses which would explain both the official statements and 
the actions of the ruling group. 

Such hypotheses often try to explain foreign policy in terms of 
a clear and consistent system of motives and objectives. The Chinese 
People’s Government is often pictured as a group of cold-hearted but 
completely clear-headed men whose every action forms part of a care- 
fully considered plan for Communist domination of the world, or at 
least of Asia. 


Communists Ascribe Clearness to non-Communist Policy 


Communist publicity often ascribes a similar clearness and con- 
sistency to the foreign policy of the non-Communist powers, but in 
those countries where the formation of foreign policy takes place with 
a fair amount of publicity it is clear that its motives and objectives 
are usually complicated and often confused. Different groups may be 
working for different and inconsistent objectives, and actual policy 
may be an unsatisfactory compromise. The people responsible for the 
conduct of foreign policy are often absorbed in day to day problems 
and tend to evade decisions on long-term basic issues. Policy is often 
based on inadequate or even inaccurate information, and so on. It is 
quite possible that, behind the facade of a monolithic single-party 
system, the motives and objectives of Chinese foreign policy may be 
more and not less confused than those behind the foreign policies of 
most democratic countries. 

It is true that the Chinese Communist leaders pride themselves 
on relating all their policies to a single system of theory, and it is 
probable that they devote more time to thinking about long-term ob- 
jectives than do most democratic statesmen. But they operate in an 
environment extremely unfavourable to clear thinking. When real 
discussion or serious criticism do not exist, it is fatally easy for people 
to think in terms of emotionally charged slogans and to accept with- 
out question theories or factual assumptions which critical examina- 
tion would show to be false. 

The accounts of the world situation given by official Chinese 
publicity are hopelessly confused and distorted. People in the higher 
ranks of the Communist party have access to a great deal more in- 
formation, but it is doubtful how far they are able to evaluate it. Some 
of them are extreme doctrinaires who are not interested in any infor- 
mation which does not fit their preconceived views, and non-Commu- 
nist visitors to China have found that some important leaders are 
genuinely confused about the outside world. The higher ranks of 
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those responsible for the conduct of foreign policy are really well 
informed, though this may not have been true in the early years of 
the regime, but their power to use this information is limited. If they 
tried to challenge the basic assumptions and general view of the world 
situation which are held by the rank and file of party members as a 
result of official publicity, they would put themselves in a very dan- 
gerous position in relation to their more doctrinaire colleagues in the 
party leadership. This means that the policy of the Peking Govern- 
ment is almost certainly confused by a tendency to act in terms of 
the world as presented by Communist publicity rather than in terms 
of the world as it actually is. The better informed members of the 
leadership can only act in terms of a more realistic view of the world 
when they can justify such actions by obvious and fairly rapid 
results. 

Allowing for this important element of confusion, Chinese Com- 
munist policy can be explained in terms of three main motivations, 
nationalism, communism, and rational self-interest. 

For a very long time the Chinese Empire was the dominant power 
in East Asia but lost this position during a period of weakness which 
started in the early nineteenth century. To restore this dominance 
is an obvious motive appealing to national and racial pride. The Pek- 
ing regime owes a good deal of its support to a feeling that it has 
restored China to its proper rank as a Great Power. It has often been 
pointed out that any strong Chinese regime would be likely to follow 
some policies similar to those of the Chinese People’s Government. An 
equally strong China under the Kuomintang might have gone further 
in trying to restore Chinese control over former dependent areas. 
(Maps published during the Kuomintang period sometimes showed 
the extreme boundaries of Chinese control during the Yuan dynasty. 
Maps published under the People’s Government have only appeared 
to make claims for Northern Burma and, in some eases, for Outer 
Mongolia. ) 

The difficulty about nationalism is that it is a largely irrational 
motivation. The argument that Tibet or Formosa are ‘‘parts of China’’ 
is taken as final. No one ever tries to reconcile this claim with the 
principles of anti-colonialism or self-determination which the Peking 
Government claims to support and which would imply that Tibet and 
quite probably Formosa ought not to be parts of China. At present 
nationalist emotion is attached to boundaries which do not raise in- 
ternational issues except in the case of Formosa and, to a minor degree, 
in Burma. But if nationalist emotions were transferred to the bound- 
aries of Chinese suzerainty at earlier periods, China would become 
involved in disputes with all her neighbours. It is possible that no 
such transfer will take place and that, if some settlement of the 
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Formosa issue is reached, nationalist sentiment will be satisfied with 
trying to increase China’s prestige and cultural influence. But just 
because nationalist motivation is so largely irrational, it is hard to 
make a definite prediction. 

The Burmese frontier dispute in 1956 is an interesting episode 
involving these nationalist motives. A considerable length of the 
frontier is not definitely fixed. Lines had been drawn by boundary 
commissions but had not been ratified by treaties. It could be argued 
on the Chinese side that these lines were unfairly drawn because, at 
the time, China had been weak and Burma, as part of the British 
Empire, had been strong. On the other hand some of the areas in- 
volved have considerable strategic or economic importance for Burma 
and comparatively little for China. The main Chinese penetration in 
1956 was over a line agreed to unanimously by a Sino-British commis- 
sion with a Swiss chairman which had been accepted by an exchange 
of notes in 1941. The Chinese Government offered to withdraw from 
this area if the Burmese ceded other disputed areas; and they have 
apparently withdrawn although the Burmese Government claims that, 
under the Burmese Constitution, the cession of Burmese territory is 
only possible with the consent of the State Council concerned. The 
interesting question is why China made these moves when they were 
obviously damaging to the claims of official publicity that China was 
committed to the principles of peaceful co-existence and did not in 
any way threaten the security of her neighbours. A possible explana- 
tion is that Chinese policy is not completely co-ordinated. The local 
leaders in a remote area may have acted to some extent on their own, 
and nationalist feeling may have been so strong that the Chinese 
Foreign Office could not openly repudiate their action but could only 
secure withdrawal as part of a bargain with Burma which was then 
not fully enforced. 

In some ways the motive of communism prevents the openly ex- 
pansionist claims which might be produced by pure nationalism. On 
the other hand it implies that the Chinese Government should support 
all ‘‘national liberation’’ movements, which include, by definition, any 
movement under orthodox Communist leadership. It is difficult for 
any Communist to admit that a local Communist party may not rep- 
resent the people and that to support it would be intervention in the 
internal affairs of another country on behalf of a minority group. 
Communist motivation also introduces inflexibility into Chinese policy. 
People who believe that, as Communists, they have a certain knowl- 
edge of absolute truth cannot really compromise or negotiate except 
as a tactical manoeuvre. Communist motivation also implies an un- 
critical support for the USSR and a belief that the United States and 
its allies are uncompromisingly hostile. 
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Rational self-interest provides a powerful motivation for a more 
peaceful policy. China is engaged on a large-scale program of in- 
ternal reconstruction and industrialization. Diversion of resources 
for military purposes is an obstacle to this program, and China would 
also gain by better relations with the West, which would allow her 
some alternative to the Soviet bloe as the source of most of her im- 
ports. It has been argued that, if the Chinese population continues 
to inerease, and if plans for increased food production are not suc- 
cessful, China might have real economic motives for trying to obtain 
control of adjoining Asian countries which are food exporters. But 
this is a hypothetical contingency about the comparatively remote 
future. Certainly at present and quite probably indefinitely the mo- 
tive of rational self-interest implies a preference for peace and relaxa- 
tion of international tension. 


Chinese Communist Foreign Policy Hard to Assess 


What makes the foreign policy of the Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment hard to assess is the absence of evidence showing that the Chinese 
leaders have arranged their objectives in an order of priority. In one 
sense there is a perfectly simple answer to the question, ‘‘What do 
the Chinese Communist leaders really want?’’; namely, ‘‘The ideal 
world of communism in which there is no conflict between nationalism, 
the spreading of communism, and peace and national reconstruction.’”’ 
For the real world in which these objectives are largely conflicting 
the answer to the question is almost certainly, ‘‘They have never really 
made up their minds.’’ Chinese representatives appear to be quite 
sincere when they talk of wanting peace and better relations with the 
non;Communist world, but, even in private conversations, they become 
evasive when asked to reconcile these objectives with the objectives of 
Communist or nationalist motivation. The practical question about 
Chinese Communist policy is this: ‘‘If and when the Chinese leaders 
ever face the choice between a policy of genuine peaceful co-existence 
and policies based on communism or nationalism, which will they 
choose ?’’ 

The early years of the regime saw the conquest of Tibet, the in- 
tervention in the Korean War, and the support for Viet Minh in 
Indochina. It would seem that communism was the dominant motive 
with nationalism second, because Communist motivation was allowed 
to hinder the attainment of nationalist objectives. By following a less 
doctrinaire and intransigent policy the Peking Government might well 
have obtained the United Nations seat and perhaps Formosa in 1950. 

The Geneva Conference marked a turning point. While Chinese 
assistance had played a large part in the Communist victory in Indo- 
china, Chinese policy had been less successful in other fields. The 
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very expensive intervention in Korea had only bought a draw and the 
prisoners affair had revealed a dangerous lack of morale in the army 
while a military solution of the Formosa problem had became impos- 
sible without a general war with America. At the Geneva Conference 
China gained a very great deal in prestige, not by typically Com- 
munist intransigence, but by the methods of civilized diplomacy. Later 
in 1954 the Chou-Nehru meeting and the proclamation of the Five 
Principles showed that China could gain in prestige and influence by 
a policy based on negotiation and attempts to reduce international 
tension. 

The Bandung Conference confirmed this trend. The extreme anti- 
American line produced little response, but China was able to dominate 
the conference by offers of negotiation and statements of peaceful in- 
tentions. The agreement with Indonesia on dual citizenship was a 
ease in which the Peking Government gave up a nationalist claim 
for the sake of better international relations. 

These developments seem to confirm the suggestion made above, 
that the more reasonable and better informed people in the Chinese 
Communist leadership can influence policy when they can justify 
themselves by results. It is clear, however, that the change to a motiva- 
tion of rational self-interest was by no means complete. The negotia- 
tions with America bogged down with mutual recriminations, and 
other actions and statements suggest that the Communist motivation 
is still important and might again become dominant. 

Future policy will depend not only on internal developments in 
China but also on the external environment. The rest of the world 
has strong motives for trying to produce an environment likely to 
produce a peaceful Chinese policy. At present the SEATO powers 
tend to emphasize the negative side — trying to produce a situation 
in which a Chinese policy that was not peaceful would be unlikely 
to produce results. The neutralist Asian powers tend to emphasise 
the positive side — trying to show that China can obtain gains in 
prestige and better relations by peaceful means. It is likely that the 
two policies are, unintentionally, complementary. The neutralist 
Asian powers might find China much less friendly and co-operative if 
SEATO and the American guarantees to Formosa, South Korea, and 
Japan did not discourage the people in China who would be inclined 
to follow a more aggressive Communist policy. Equally, if the neutralist 
powers did not enable the more reasonable people in China to show 
that a peaceful policy could produce some results, the SEATO powers 
might find that they were dealing with a more militaristic China ready 
to take considerable risks for Communist or nationalist objectives. 

Though this unintentional complementarity may be better than 
nothing, it is not really effective. The neutralist Asian powers almost 
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certainly make too few demands on China. Chinese claims of peaceful 
intentions are accepted at their face value, and there is no demand 
for backing in the form of actions or even statements which would 
weaken the forces in China favouring less peaceful Communist or na- 
tionalist policies. On the other hand, the SEATO powers, in so far 
as they offer anything positive at all, make demands which the Chinese 
Communist leaders could not accept without endangering their posi- 
tion. 

What is needed is that both should move towards policies co- 
ordinating the positive and negative sides, producing a situation in 
which it would be clear that China could obtain satisfaction for rea- 
sonable aspirations by committing herself to a peaceful and reasonable 
policy and also that Chinese policies which were not peaceful and 
reasonable would be effectively resisted. It may be a considerable 
time before some of the major issues between China and the SEATO 
powers can be settled with mutual satisfaction by peaceful negotia- 
tion, but people are inclined to underestimate the importance which 
the Chinese Communists and the neutralist Asian powers attach to 
general statements of principle and intention. A general statement 
about willingness to settle disputed issues by negotiation or to modify 
preparations for military defence against China if there were really 
satisfactory guarantees of Chinese peaceful intentions might, in the 
short run, only give very limited practical results in the negotiated 
settlement of disputed issues. However, the statement by itself might 
have quite an important influence in encouraging more peaceful 
Chinese policies and in making the neutralist Asian powers less 
suspicious of SEATO and other military arrangements. And if the 
neutralist Asian powers became less suspicious of the SEATO powers, 
they would be inclined to ask for more definite evidence of Chinese 
peaceful intentions and thus reinforce any Chinese willingness to 
follow a peaceful policy. 

It is, of course, not certain that such an environment would make 
the motive of rational self-interest definitely dominant in the foreign 
policy of the Chinese People’s Government and thus lead eventually 
to a peaceful settlement of all the major outstanding issues. But such 
a modification of policy by both the SEATO and the neutralist powers 
would seem to offer the best hope of securing this result. 








AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY TOWARD CHINA 
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tensively in the field of international relations. 


The arrival of the Communists in power in Peking ended that 
strange mixture of selfish exploitation, verbal championship of sov- 
ereign integrity, and friendship bordering on sentimentality which 
had composed American policy toward China for about a hundred 
years. It finally crushed American hopes, charily nursed during World 
War II, that a democratic, free, and therefore friendly China might 
become the ‘‘stabilizing’’ factor in Asia. It did not even allow Amer- 
icans to remain on speaking terms with the Chinese people. 

A few years before their victory, the Communists with their prop- 
aganda and policies had maneuvered America into the arms of the 
Nationalists, thereby forcing her to share the discredit which the latter 
suffered among Chinese and many other Asians. Once in power, the 
Communists supplemented their provocative statements with actions 
against American individuals and interests in China with such dis- 
regard of normal international responsibilities that the anti-American 
alliance of 1950 with the Soviet Union merely confirmed their obvious 
hostility. Communist China soon indicated a complete contempt for 
the rights and interests of other Western nations as well as for her 
neighbors. Evidence accumulated that the new regime was aiming at 
the restoration to its widest extent of the old Chinese empire. 

Tibet was invaded and occupied in 1950. The Indochinese Com- 
munists were allowed to use Chinese territory as a refuge and source 
of supply. Chinese guerillas in Malaya received moral and probably 
material support. Chinese maps showed territory of Burma and Nepal 
as Chinese, hinting ominously at further ‘‘liberation’’ moves. The 
Korean war demonstrated dramatically what the Chinese Communists 
were able and willing to do. A lively foreign policy supported these 
moves and affected the political atmosphere everywhere in Asia. 
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These early indications of Chinese determination to reach goals 
by means of force served to crystallize American policies which had 
been in the making as soon as the fate of the Nationalists seemed sealed. 
These policies were based on the conclusion that the Chinese Com- 
munists would become part of the Communist-camp with which the 
United States was engaged in Cold War. Their background was the 
disappointment and resentment aroused by Chinese hostility in many 
well-meaning Americans and the havoc these reactions raised with 
several American theories which had been wishfully maintained in 
order to soften the blow of the Communist victory. One theory — not 
wholly devoid of reason— was that the Chinese Communists might 
also be nationalists and might include some non-Communist Western 
nations among their friends. Another was that preoccupation with in- 
ternal affairs would preclude foreign adventures by the Communists. A 
third comforting theory still surviving, but destined for destruction as 
soon as the State Department will allow American reporters to discover 
internal Chinese developments, is that China’s technological backward- 
ness will not permit her to be a serious threat in a major showdown. 

The integration of China into the Communist camp nullified all 
plans to have her take Japan’s former place as the counterweight to 
Russia in a balance of power. On the contrary, this development 
threatened to bring about the rise of one dominant power in Asia, a 
situation which the United States had tried to prevent ever since 
Theodore Roosevelt hoped for the establishment of ‘‘areas of friction’’ 
among the major powers in Asia. There was some similarity with the 
post-war situation in Europe when the Soviet Union towered above 
ali other nations and obliged the United States to create some balance 
by her own involvement and contributions. In the Asia of 1948 and 
1949 the situation was worse because the United States had limited 
power there and no Asian nation was available to restore the balance. 
This condition undoubtedly encouraged Chinese policy makers to pro- 
ceed with their expansionist plans. 


Containment Policy Extended to Asia 


In recognition of the pattern of Communist Chinese behavior and 
needled by American public opinion, the American Government acted 
increasingly on the assumptions (after 1949) that the Communists 
were firmly in power, expansionist, hostile to the United States, and 
solidly wedded to Moscow. It was convinced that, as in Europe so in 
Asia, the Communists would push outward at various points adjacent 
to their empire until they were stopped by counterforee. This led to 
the decision to extend the containment policy to Asia, basing it, accord- 
ing to Dean Acheson, on ‘‘objective possibilities’? and the identity of 
interest between the people of the United States and the peoples of 
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Asia. Its most prominent feature was the absolute determination to 
protect America’s ‘‘defense perimeter’’ running from the Aleutians 
via Japan and the Ryukyus to the Philippines. Korea was left to the 
protection of the United Nations, with the implication that the United 
States would cooperate in any action of that organization in an emer- 
gency. Formosa was excluded from any immediate security interest 
while the Southeast Asian nations were informed of American readiness 
to help them in the realization of their aspirations for a better life. 

This conception of the containment policy was Asia-wide, in 
response to the pressures Communist China could exert along her 
borders. But the varying kinds and degrees of measures the United 
States was willing to apply indicated the intensity of interest with 
which she felt herself involved in the various regions of Asia and the 
“‘objective possibilities’ available to her. Inviolability of the defense 
perimeter was vital, in accordance with traditional American ideas of 
Pacifie security. Beyond that, the execution of the containment policy 
hit upon difficulties which could not be overcome quickly, if ever. 

China and the Soviet Union could stab in many directions over 
a vast area —there was no shortage of weak spots — and disperse the 
meager resources of the United States and her friends in South and 
Southeast Asia. The Asian nations were neither united in their opposi- 
tion to communism nor potentially very strong. Many were so dis- 
united on that and other issues and so unstable and weak internally 
that, far from becoming contributors to a containment policy, they 
could at best be its beneficiaries and at worst its opponents. There 
was no foundation for the creation of ‘‘ positions of strength,’’ even had 
the United States had strength to spare. Furthermore, in such crucial 
places as Malaya and Indo-China, Great Britain and France, with very 
little aid from the United States, seemed able to handle the situation. 
At least, military action in those areas seemed limited to the local con- 
testants with essentially local means. Finally, the outbreak of the 
Korean war in the early stages of the containment policy absorbed most 
of America’s available resources and intensifed concern with the tradi- 
tional American defense line in Eastern Asia. 





Japan’s function as a base in the Korean war sharpened American 
awareness, prevalent from the moment that China had to be written 
off as the ‘‘stabilizing’’ factor, of Japan’s weakness on the one hand 
and her importance to that defense line on the other. Besides her 
usefulness in the restoration of a balance of power, her economy was 
important to the economic reconstruction of the rest of Asia, and the 
American Government could not for long defend keeping her on 
the American dole either before the American taxpayer or the 
Japanese nationalist. Under the influence of all these factors and long 
before the Korean war emphasized the necessity of it, a change of 
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American policy took place in 1948. It aimed first at making Japan 
self-supporting economically, then self-sufficient in defense, and 
eventually a contributor to collective security in East Asia. This final 
status of Japan was formalized in the Peace Treaty of 1951 and the 
American-Japanese Security Treaty signed at the same time. Japan 
became independent and was granted the right to individual and col- 
lective self-defense. At the same time she became an American base 
of operations in case of war. The road was open for rearmament, except 
for the article in the Japanese Constitution forbidding the maintenance 
of land, sea, and air forces. This barrier was overcome by the semantic 
device of differentiating between armed forces for the settlement of 
international disputes and for the defense of the country’s indepen- 
dence. A modest Japanese defense army was conceived in July, 1950, 
and grew, with American prodding balancing Japanese hesitance, into 
a respectable Self-Defense Foree by 1957. Japan had become an ally 
of the United States, a member of the Western camp, without having 
been given the choice of an alternative. The absence of the Soviet 
Union and Communist China among the signatories of the Peace 
Treaty predetermined, and was intended to predetermine, a major 
policy decision an independent Japan might have made, whether to 
choose sides in the Cold War or be neutralist. 


Defense Perimeter Solidly Linked 


The defense perimeter was now solidly linked. For good measure 
and good reason Formosa was thrown in two days after the invasion 
of South Korea. America’s hands-off policy, announced in January, 
1950, gave way to the neutralization policy of June, 1950. The subse- 
quent supply of unrestricted military and economic aid to the Chiang 
regime presaged the further change which took place in 1952 and 1953 
when the American ban on military action against the mainland was 
lifted — Chiang was ‘‘unleashed’’ — and the Communists were warned 
that an invasion of Formosa would have to take place across the Seventh 
Fleet. Lest these warnings might not prove a sufficient deterrent, a 
Mutual Defense Pact was signed with the Chiang government in De- 
cember, 1954, from which American aid could be expected in case of 
an attack upon Formosa and the Pescadores — but not the offshore 
islands. And lest this American commitment should encourage Chiang 
K’ai-shek to take action against the mainland, he was bound to do so 
only with American consent — he was leashed again. 

All these measures were intended by the American Government to 
aid in the completion and solidification of the defense perimeter. They 
turned out, however, to be the first step in its geographic expansion. 
Several American friends, the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, did 
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not share American confidence in the democratization or pacification 
of Japan. They agreed that Communist China was a new danger 
but were unconvinced that it could be contained by revival of an old 
one. The price for their signatures on the Peace Treaty was a pact 
guaranteeing their security. Such guarantee they received in the form 
of Security Treaties in 1951 declaring that if any of the parties were 
attacked, each would act ‘‘to meet the common danger in accordance 
with its constitutional processes,’’ which each undoubtedly would have 
done in any case. Nevertheless, these treaties created a defense machin- 
ery and an American commitment of sorts in regions hitherto not in 
the defense perimeter. They were an expansion of the Western defense 
system — in ANZAC more than in American minds — which might 
later lead to a more comprehensive system for the protection of South- 
east Asia, where most American friends felt the real danger to lie. But 
it needed a good deal of pushing by them and some very dramatic 
events in Southeast Asia before the United States could be involved 
militarily in that area. When that finally happened, the cause was 
not as much a surrender to the solicitations of friends as a reaction to 
the aggression of enemies. 

In the meantime, from 1948 onward and more generally from 
1950, the United States began to pay limited attention to Southeast 
Asia. Awareness of its importance — particularly Indochina’s— could 
not be fully supplemented with practical measures because of Amer- 
ican commitments in Korea, complexities of local requirements, and 
diversity in political attitudes. There was also the unresolved dilemma 
of supporting metropolitan powers in Europe while sympathizing with 
freedom movements in their colonies. 

The problem of containing communism in this area had not yet 
assumed the tragic but at least clear-cut form of a straight military 
contest as it had in Korea. The situation in 1950, 1951, and 1952 of- 
fered opportunities for the application of the Point Four concept. But 
such an immunization against communism could be successful, if at all, 
only in the long run. Whether enough time was available was doubt- 
ful with Chinese troops, especially after the end of the Korean fight- 
ing, massed along the borders of many Southeast Asian nations and 
with Chinese aid increasingly available to the Communists. The United 
States, therefore, tried to keep the balance between military and eco- 
nomic aid sufficiently flexible to adjust it to the changing require- 
ments of local situations. But under the impact of the Korean conflict 
and the Cold War, the American Government felt more and more com- 
pelled to favor military over economic aid. Furthermore, it began to 
insist upon the recipient’s commitment to the aims of the Free World 
in return for aid, especially military aid. On the other hand, the Asian 
nations, Indonesia and Burma prominent among them, under the im- 
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pact of the same events found it ever more difficult to accept Ameri- 
ean aid. The American Government was confronted with political 
difficulties to which it had hitherto paid little attention. 


This trend reached a climax in the spring and summer of 1954 
when the defeat of the French in northern Indochina substantiated 
fears that the Chinese were using the Korean truce to transfer the war 
to more promising fields to the south. The United States, after having 
rejected for years the implorations of friends for collective security 
arrangements in Southeast Asia, suddenly disconcerted them by her 
belligerent call for ‘‘united action,’’ just before the Korean and Indo- 
chinese problems were to be settled at Geneva. This last minute at- 
tempt to prevent appeasement of the Communists under the shadow 
of the Western misfortunes in Indochina misfired. Instead of pro- 
ducing united action, it caused political disunity which only served 
to make the Communist victory more complete. However, the bitter 
experience of that summer softened the American stand on a collective 
security system in Southeast Asia. In September, 1954, the last step 
in the extension of the defense perimeter was taken at Manila. The 
creation of SEATO and of the Pacific Charter established the defense 
chain around the borders of Communist China as far as the opposition 
of the neutralist nations permitted it to reach. The dual American 
policy of military protection in combination with economic aid was 
perpetuated in these two agreements. In practice, however, the mili- 
tary and anti-subversion provisions far outweighed the economic pro- 
gram, causing some unhappiness among the Asian members of the 
system (Pakistan, Siam, and the Philippines) and helping to draw 
even more sharply the lines which separated the United States politi- 
eally from the neutralist nations of Asia. 


Containment Achieves Encirclement 


American containment policy, partly by planning and partly as 
a reaction to unforeseen events, had achieved the encirclement of Com- 
munist China along much of her border by free nations. ‘‘ Positions 
of strength’’ of greatly varying value had been created but were not 
used for political negotiations. The approach aimed single-mindedly 
at China’s isolation. Apart from minor negotiations between the Unit- 
ed States and China at Geneva during 1955, 1956, and 1957, the two 
nations had no contacts. In many parts of the world American 
behavior appeared rigid and sterile, especially in contrast to the seem- 
ing peacefulness and reasonableness which the Chinese exhibited at 
Geneva in 1954 and at Bandung in 1955 and in contrast also to the 
more flexible American attitude toward the Soviet Union. The United 
States was so preoccupied with the military aspects of the containment 
policy that she had failed to take into account the political repercus- 
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sions of that policy upon her friends and the ‘‘uncommitted’’ nations 
of Asia. The policy, in other words, was incomplete. 


This neglect was detrimental to the policy since it could not be 
fully successful without the cooperation or at least acquiescence of 
many nations in Asia and the West. Actually, most of them were 
unenthusiastic and some were opposed, which allowed the Chinese to 
by-pass American policy. They conducted internally and externally a 
policy which impressed many Asians, even when it shocked them. The 
one-sided and incomplete execution of the containment policy not only 
failed to counteract this Chinese policy but, by the displeasure it 
aroused among many nations, occasionally played into Chinese hands. 
There were moments (e.g., during the offshore islands and the Indo- 
China crises) when American policy isolated the United States almost 
more than China. 


The military, that is to say the major aspect of America’s policy 
toward China, was subjected to most of the criticism coming from the 
most diverse nations, Eastern and Western, and for a variety of some- 
times contradictory reasons. In regard to Formosa, the United States 
had to ‘‘go it alone.’’ None of the many security and mutual defense 
agreements included Formosa. The rearmament of Japan caused much 
unhappiness in Australia, the Philippines, and elsewhere and highly 
unfavorable reactions in Japanese politics. The gain of a rearmed 
Japan was to some extent compensated by the loss of morale and in- 
crease of anxiety in other nations friendly to the Western cause. The 
creation of SEATO could not make up for this loss. In fact, while add- 
ing no new strength to the United States, it alienated a good many 
neutralist nations from her. Bellicose statements from Washington 
about ‘‘massive retaliation’’ and threats of destruction ‘‘by means and 
at places of our choosing’’ did not stop the Communist progress in 
Indochina but frightened America’s friends and discredited Amer- 
ican professions of peaceful intentions. The indiscriminate American 
acceptance as an ally of any government avowing anti-communism re- 
gardless of its standing in the eyes of its own people and of other 
nations raised doubts about the honesty of American motives and the 
wisdom of American policies. 

These criticisms of the various American measures stemmed from 
a fundamental and widely shared uneasiness over the exclusive Amer- 
ican preoccupation with military matters. The tendency to subordinate 
all other considerations, in regard to China as well as many other na- 
tions in Asia, made many of them feel that they were merely tools in 
an American enterprise of whose feasibility, value, or wisdom they were 
unconvineed, to say the least. Intensity of feeling about this matter 
varied, but it was present from Great Britain via India to Japan. The 
‘*uncommitted’’ Asian nations in particular felt that military prepara- 
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tion should be an emergency measure, not a primary, let alone an ex- 
clusive, policy. Admitting the need for defense forces, they felt never- 
theless that these should be maintained by Asians. The entry of the 
United States into their ‘‘area of peace’’ was assumed to increase the 
danger she had come to contain, according to the rule that force pro- 
duces counterforce. 

In the face of Chinese aggression in Korea and Tibet and Chinese 
support of violence in Malaya, Indochina, and Burma, such objections 
are comprehensible only in the context of other widespread Asian con- 
siderations. One of these is the condoning of such Chinese behavior 
on no other grounds than that she is an Asian state in contest with a 
Western state. Another is that the real threat posed by communism is 
regarded by some as not physical or military but economic and psy- 
chological or ideological; that, therefore, Western military measures 
are at best useless, at worst an unwarranted intervention in Asian af- 
fairs and a continuation of Western imperialism; and that American 
policy, specifically in regard to China, aims to prevent the rise of an 
Asian nation to the rank of a first class power. 

Obviously, the United States had not made her case convincing. 
Her position was politically weak just in the area which she hoped to 
protect against communism. And yet, the American Government had 
not entirely ignored economic and psychological factors in its policy 
toward Communist China although it had clearly and increasingly un- 
derplayed them. 


Program Dominated by Military Ends 


Where economic aid was given, the program tended to be dominated 
by military considerations. It was often criticized as too small and as 
merely supplementing military measures. There was resentment against 
expressed or implied political strings or against grants to governments 
whose merit was anti-communism rather than pro-democracy. The 
American embargo against trade with China and American attempts 
to foist it upon other nations brought complaints that this would hurt 
other nations more than China and led to the growth of an independent 
China policy even by America’s closest allies. 

In some measure these differences between the United States and 
other nations were the unavoidable result of reconciling globally con- 
ceived policies with regional sensitivities. The United States was forced 
into dilemmas which she could solve only by a compromise which did 
not fully satisfy any one of the nations with which she wanted to be 
on friendly terms. Support of freedom movements in Asia had to be 
harmonized with the need for a strong alliance with colonial powers 
in Europe. Some defense positions in the perimeter must be retained 
regardless of the political effect upon ‘‘uncommitted’’ Asian nations. 
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A complete divorce of economic aid from political aims was neither 
possible nor necessarily desirable. In other words, from the American 
viewpoint, not all criticisms of American policy toward China were 
entirely justified. This did not obviate, however, the necessity for the 
American Government to take them into account since they formed a 
part of the political climate in which American policy toward China 
or any other nation must be formulated. What America should have 
done was to integrate her China policy into a broader regional policy. 
Such an approach would have avoided resentment among many Asian 
states, and it would have facilitated an American understanding of 
the most fundamental causes underlying all the criticisms. 

These causes were a mixture of differing interpretations of com- 
munism, differing views of Communist China as a symbol, and the 
psychological relationship between Asian states and the United States 
as a Western power. American ideological propaganda intended to re- 
duce these differences by explaining Chinese aggressions as an in- 
evitable result and an end of Communist doctrine and American actions 
as a temporary means to preserve peace and freedom. The formidable 
handicaps under which it was functioning were, first, the historical 
experience of the Asian peoples with the West and, second, the dif- 
ferent levels at which ideological warfare was waged. Communism 
identified itself with the concrete grievances and aspirations of the 
Asian peoples and claimed to provide a guide for specific action to 
take care of them. The American ideology was formulated in general 
philosophical terms, supplying no direct answer to the many Asian 
problems and frequently appearing to be contradicted by details of 
the containment policy. The differences continued to exist. 


Chinese Communist Imperialism Unreal to Asians 


While Americans discover in communism nothing but an evil 
force intent upon conquering the world, many Asians see certain at- 
tractions in its economic theory, its presumed success in the Soviet 
Union and China, and the alternative it offers to starvation, sickness, 
and war. To many Asians the dangers of Chinese Communist im- 
perialism seem unreal or no worse than the lingering or reviving 
Western imperialism. Hence, there is no inducement to join in a 
crusade against the one or the other evil. While the United States sees 
in Communist China the embodiment of all that is hateful in com- 
munism, for many Asians she is the symbol of Asia’s relief from West- 
ern domination, of the apotheosis of nationalism, and of the aspirations 
for modernization and industrialization. 

American policy toward China should be formulated in the light 
of these differences. Their neglect in the past has led to a policy costly 
to the good will of nations the United States should befriend and pro- 
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ductive only of doubtful security. In planning policy for China, the 
European precedent in containing communism is not serviceable be- 
cause peculiarly Asian psychological factors exist which require a 
much more subtle and humble approach. To many Asians, the United 
States is an intruder when she is active in Asia. Therefore, an Amer- 
ican policy characterized by great flexibility and modesty could in- 
crease America’s political attractiveness to many Asian nations and 
thereby make more effective the containment of communism and of 
an aggressive China. 











THE UNITED STATES SHOULD NOT RECOGNIZE 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


By Senator William F. Knowland 


Representing the people of California in the United States, Senator 
Knowland is the Republican minority leader of that body. He is fre- 
quently mentioned as a possible candidate for the Republican presiden- 
tial nomination in 1960. 


The recognition of Communist China is a complex problem in- 
volving major policy decisions. I am opposed to granting such rec- 
ognition for legal, strategic, and moral reasons. In order to place this 
problem in its proper context, it is necessary to review recent Chinese 
Communist-American experience. 

When the Communist Chinese intervened in the Korean War 
on November 26, 1950, they had succeeded in gaining control of main- 
land China. The degree and extent of their control was, and is, a 
debatable point; but certainly they were able to deny any easy Chinese 
Nationalist access to the mainland. From the Korean intervention in 
1950, the United States was faced with an Asian enemy which had 
clearly proven its warlike and expansionistic tendencies. 

Although Chinese Communist animosity toward the United States 
antedates the Korean War, it reached its fullest expression at that 
time. The Chinese armies helping in Korea were labeled as ‘‘volunteer”’ 
forces. Actually, these soldiers were not ‘‘volunteers’’ but formations 
of the Regular Chinese Communist Army fighting United Nations 
Forces. (In their arrogance, the Chinese Communists did not even 
bother to change the numerical designations of their units.) 

To say that the Chinese intervened against the United Nations 
is also to say that they intervened against the United States; for it 
was generally known that the free world effort in Korea committed 
a large number of American forces. Success or failure in that war 
involved American prestige, a point which was not overlooked by 
the popular press on both sides of the Iron Curtain. The Korean 
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War developed into an indirect United States-Chinese Communist 
conflict, testing both psychological and military power. 


* * * 


Those favoring recognition of Communist China say that at worst 
it cannot do any harm, and that at best, a spirit of negotiation may 
change Peiping’s antagonistic views toward the United States. At- 
tempts were made during World War II and immediately after to 
reason with the Chinese Communists. The high point in this policy 
of conciliation and negotiation occurred during General Marshall’s 
mission to China. However, even this effort was undermined by 
Communist duplicity. 

Since then, there has been no evidence that the Red Chinese in- 
tend to abandon their goal of forceful and aggressive imperialism. To 
the contrary, most evidence suggests that Communist China intends 
to use any means necessary to expand her area of political and eco- 
nomie control. Communist China’s intervention in the Indochina civil 
war must be remembered in this connection. While France’s policy in 
that former colony is open to question, certainly Communist China’s 
aid to the Viet Minh hardly constitutes evidence of a desire to settle 
international disputes by peaceful means. Most recently Communist 
China became involved in a border dispute with Burma. Here again 
force and subterfuge were Peiping’s weapons. The disputed territory 
was simply occupied by Red troops with an unconvincing pretext 
being given. 

These acts do not suggest a willingness to discharge international 
obligations according to accepted international law; rather they sug- 
gest the opposite. Accordingly, it is necessary to examine the legal 
problems involved in recognition of Communist China. 


I 
The Legal Argument 


The proponents of United States recognition of Communist China 
contend that such recognition would constitute neither approval nor 
disapproval of the Peiping regime. This notion appears frequently 
in the daily press, magazine articles, and even in learned articles on 
international law. There are, of course, diplomatic and legal prece- 
dents which support such a view. 

The U. S. has been a leading proponent, historically, of ‘‘de 
factoism’’ in the recognition of new powers. This policy was fur- 
thered by President Jefferson as a means of sidestepping ‘‘de jure’’ 
recognition which involved at that time the question of legitimacy. 
However, American practice concerning recognition has not been uni- 
form. Secretary of State Seward and President Wilson, for instance, 
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both followed the policy of inquiring into the nature of the foreign | 
government to be recognized in order to promote stability and con- 
stitutionalism. 

Suecessive revolutions in Central and South American countries 
led the United States Government at the time to the conclusion that 
quick recognition of military juntas in that area invited new rebel- 
lions. The notion developed that a withholding of recognition could 
be used to assist in promoting stability in Latin America. By with- 
holding recognition of Central American governments unless they were 
determined to be either stable, or democratic, or both, the U. 8S. was, 
by implication, stating that it disapproved of a government when it 
withheld recognition, and that it approved of a particular government 
when it granted recognition. 

The announcement of the ‘‘Estrada Doctrine’ by the Mexican 
Government supported the view that granting recognition had in 
many instances been associated with approval of a particular govern- 
ment. This Doctrine said in effect that: ‘‘The granting of recognition 
being an insulting practice implying judgment upon the internal 
affairs of foreign States, the Mexican Government would henceforth 
confine itself to the maintenance or the non-maintenance of diplomatic 
relations with foreign governments without pronouncing judgment 
upon the legality of those governments. [A similar sentiment is to 
be found in Resolution 35 of the Final Act of Bogota adopted by 
the Ninth International Conference of American States, 1948, and 
finds expression in the American announcement concerning the revolu- 
tionary administration of General Odria in Peru.}! 

The U. S. has, from time to time in its messages of recogni- 
tion, stated that it was granting recognition because the government 
concerned reflected the ‘‘will of the people’’ and was willing to dis- 
charge its international obligations. This principle, applied exten- 
sively in Central America, was adhered to in the eventual recognition 
of President Yuan Shi Kai’s Chinese regime in 1913. President Taft 
in a message to Congress on December 3, 1912, said: 

‘‘The political disturbances in China in the autumn and winter 
of 1911-12 resulted in the abdiction of the Manchu rulers on February 
12, followed by the formation of a provisional republican government 
empowered to conduct the affairs of the nation until a permanent 
government might be regularly established. The natural sympathy of 
the American people was appropriately expressed in a concurrent 
resolution of Congress on April 17, 1912. A constituent assembly, 
composed of representatives duly chosen by the people of China in 
the elections that are now being held, has been called to meet in 


1 Chen, Ti-Chang. The International Law of Recognition (Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc., New York, 1951), p. 128. 
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January next to adopt a permanent constitution and organize the 
Government of the nascent Republic. During the formative constitu- 
tional stage and pending definitive action by the assembly, as expres- 
sive of the popular will, and the hoped-for establishment of a stable 
republican form of government capable of fulfilling its international 
obligations, the United States is, according to precedent, maintaining 
full and friendly de facto relations with the provisional government.’” 

On March 18, 1913, the American Legation in Peking sent a 
dispatch to Washington which gave the following reasons for grant- 
ing recognition to President Yuan’s government: 

‘‘Taking all these facts into consideration, it seems to me even 
the most discouraging features of the situation in China are not of 
a sort to recommend delay in recognizing the new Government. 

“‘There is no ral government contending with it for the pos- 
session of the country. The Manchus are not offering any resistance 
to it. It was established, in fact, by the cooperation of the Manchu 
Government, which abdicated with the object of preventing further 
strife. It has complete possession of all the provinces of China proper 
and of Manchuria. Outer Mongolia declared its independence before 
the Republic was formed. Tibet is engaged in strife with the Re- 
public, but Tibet has always been autonomous, as indeed is true also 
of Mongolia. The elections just held throughout the 22 provinces, in 
spite of the delays and deadlocks occurring in some, show that the 
people who really take any interest in the political situation mean to 
stand by the Republic. But even if it should prove true that a dicta- 
torship or an empire is to succeed the present Government it would 
be no more than has happened in the case of other republics recog- 
nized by the United States, and there is nothing in the anticipation 
of such an event to encourage us to withhold from this struggling 
Republic a sympathetic recognition by the Mother of Republies.’’ 

In 1924 the powers recognized the new Chinese Government of 
Tuan Chi-jui. The following is the note of recognition signed by rep- 
resentatives of Great Britain, Japan, Italy, France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and the United States which was delivered to the Chinese 
Foreign Office on December 9, 1924: 

‘‘The representatives at Peking of the United States of America, 
Belgium, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and The Netherlands 
declare in the names of their governments that taking note of the com- 
munication addressed to them on November 24th by the Wai Chiao 
Pu announcing the assumption of office by the provisional chief 
executive and of the mandates issued by the new chief executive on 


2 Hackworth, Green Haywood. Digest of International Law, Vol. 1 (United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1940), p. 314. Italics added. 


3 [bid., p. 315. Italics added. 
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the same date they will lend their full support to the provisional gov- 
ernment in Peking under the present provisional chief executive and 
that they have entered into de facto relations with the same on the 
understanding that this provisional government has been constituted 
with the concurrence of the nation for the purpose of taking charge 
of the affairs of the Chinese Republic pending the establishment of 
a formal government representing all the provinces and parties in the 
Republic and on the understanding that it is the intention of the 
provisional government and of any formal government that may here- 
after be established to respect and duly fulfill all treaties, conventions 
and other engagements entered into by the former Manchu and Re- 
publican governments and all rights privileges and immunities enjoyed 
by foreigners in China by virtue of such international engagements - 
which according to international usage can only be modified by mutual 
consent of the contracting parties. They further declare that on the 
above understanding their governments are willing and anxious to 
proceed as soon as practicable with the carrying out of the measures 
contemplated in the Washington treaties and resolutions.’’ 


It is clear, therefore, that recognition is not always given or with- 
held for purely legal reasons. Inevitably, questions of international 
policy arise. Oppenheim stated this quite clearly by saying: ‘‘Recog- 
nition will as a rule be given without any conditions whatever, pro- 
vided the new state is safely and permanently established. Since, how- 
ever, the granting of recognition is a matter of policy, and not of law, 
nothing prevents an old State from making the recognition of a new 
State dependent upon the latter fulfilling certain conditions.’”®° 


This view as to both ‘‘policy’’ and the ‘‘fulfilling of certain con- 
ditions’’ is supported by a majority of writers on international law 
and is confirmed by the general practice of States. An English author 
representative of that country’s viewpoint has stated: ‘‘It is within 
the competence of a State to refuse recognition to a newly formed 
State where its independence is not yet secure and its power of resist- 
ance remains doubtful.’’ He goes on to say, ‘‘Where a new State is 
formed of territories formerly belonging to another State, regard 
should be had, in granting such recognition, to existing duties toward 
the State from which the revolutionized State seeks or has sought to 
emerge, for so long as the struggle continues and the issue is uncer- 
tain, the recognition of the revolutionized State may be said to favor 
one party at the expense of the other.’” 


4 Ibid., p. 317. Italics added. 

5 Oppenheim, L., International Law. Vol. I (Longmans, Green and Co., London, 
1912), p. 118. Italics added. 

6 Levi, Leone, International Law, Vol. LX (D. Appleton and Co., New York, 
1888), p. 86. Italics added. 
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It appears, therefore, that the United States has granted recogni- 
tion for the following reasons: (1) national interests; (2) the willing- 
ness of the new government to discharge its international obligations; 
(3) approval of the form of government of a new State; and (4) the 
new government was deemed to be in effective control of the State and 
its machinery. Inasmuch as Communist China does not control all 
of Chinese territory, that is to say Taiwan and the adjacent islands, 
it can only be said to be in control of a great portion of Chinese ter- 
ritory. There is also substantial doubt as to the degree and extent of 
Communist control in China proper. From time to time evidence 
reaches the outside world of large-scale uprisings on the Chinese 
mainland. 

The proponents of recognition for Communist China frequently 
cite U. S. recognition of the USSR as a parallel. Actually, the cases 
are dissimilar because the Soviet Union was in control of Russia in 
1933 and did not have to contend with a Russian Government in being 
which contested its authority. From 1918 to 1933 (a period of fifteen 
years) the U. S. did not grant recognition. This is not to say that U.S. 
recognition of the Soviet Union when it was finally made was a wise 
policy decision. On the contrary, our recognition of the USSR may 
well have encouraged other States to follow a policy of property con- 
fiseation, international lawlessness, and subversion. 

To recognize Communist China at this juncture would involve 
an unfriendly act toward Nationalist China, because the latter has a 
government and lays claim to all of the territory which can be properly 
described as China. Therefore, from a juridical standpoint, China is 
still in a state of civil war with neither side having been able to gain 
complete control of all of China’s territory. Further, the Nationalist 
Republic of China is a charter member of the United Nations and 
holds one of the five permanent seats in the Security Council. 

The United States is helping to build up the defense of Nationalist 
China. Legally, this is the act of one friendly State helping another 
at its own request. A reversal of this policy and recognition of Peip- 
ing would legally constitute unfriendly acts toward Nationalist China. 

There exist no precedents for recognizing two Chinas, and since 
each side lays claim to the territory of the other, divided recognition 
is an impossibility. 

One remaining argument for recognizing Communist China is 
the desirability of such an action, which inevitably leads us into a con- 
sideration of policy and strategy. 
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II 


Policy and Strategy 


The United States has a defense agreement with the Nationalist 
Government in Formosa. As long as the Peiping Government pursues 
a policy of expansion and aggression in the Far East, Taiwan has a 
definite strategic advantage for the United States and the entire free 
world. It provides a forward base from which to defend against ag- 
gression should Communist China attack one of our SEATO or ANZUS 
allies or should she attack Korea or Japan. Taiwan is also an advance 
outpost from which to protect the important defense base at Okinawa. 
In effect, our ability to defend ourselves against Communist China 
for our own security and that of our allies depends on free world 
control of peripheral areas. Taiwan is such a peripheral point. Com- 
munist Chinese expansion into Southeast Asia is greatly threatened 
by the existence of a forward base from which the lines of communi- 
cation along the South China coast can be readily interdicted. 

Recognition of Communist China would certainly strip the United 
States of these advantages with respect to Taiwan. In addition, recog- 
nition of Communist China would have an adverse effect on the 
Korean armistice and would demoralize our allies in SEATO and 
ANZUS. 

On the other hand, nonrecognition of Communist China gives the 
United States freedom of action in the Far East. This freedom of 
action is highly desirable at a time when Communist China shows no 
desire to fulfill its international obligations or to promote the general 
cause of world peace. 

Interwoven with the purely strategic reasons for nonrecognition 
of China, psychological factors must be considered. U. S. recognition 
of Communist China, coming on the heels of the Korean War and 
following the French defeat in Indochina, would lead to a devastating 
loss of morale for both the United States and the free Occident in the 
Asian world. It must be remembered that the millions of Asiaties are 
not concerned with the legal implications of recognition or nonrecog- 
nition. They only know what emanates from the radio stations and 
the newspapers of the free and Communist worlds. It is not difficult 
to imagine the strident boasts of Radio Peiping in announcing U. S. 
recognition of its regime. 

Psychologically, recognition of Communist China would have an 
adverse effect on Chinese living in other countries. These Chinese are 
important minorities in countries such as Thailand, Korea, Burma, ete. 
Nationalist China has refrained from trying to gain the loyalty of 
Chinese who are citizens of other States in Asia. By comparison, Com- 
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munist China has been working assiduously to create a fifth column 
among Chinese abroad. This creates a very real threat of subversion 
to non-Chinese countries with large Chinese minorities. 

In furthering that goal, the Communists use threats of reprisals 
to gain support of overseas Chinese. First, they threaten the families 
of those mainland Chinese who have relatives abroad. Secondly, they 
use the threat of eventual Communist Chinese domination of Asia. As 
long as Nationalist China exists, the people of Asia have a hope that 
Peiping is not going to succeed in its dreams of hegemony. 

Involved in the strategie and psychological phases of this problem 
is an important policy consideration. The United States has based its 
defense programs against communism on a treaty structure. For this 
reason our government joined NATO, SEATO, ANZUS, and more 
recently, the Baghdad Pact. Our policy has been to form alliances 
with those free countries lying on the periphery of that portion of 
Eurasia controlled by communism. These alliances have been freely 
entered into by the parties concerned and impose mutual obligations 
and rights. 

One of the pillars of this treaty structure is the certain knowledge 
that the United States is determined to resist Communist aggression. 
Although recognition of Peiping would not involve any abrogation of 
treaty commitments, it would destroy the central principle which, in 
the minds of millions of people at home and abroad, represents the 
supporting foundation of those treaty organziations. 

The argument is sometimes made that recognition of China will 
provide a wedge by which to separate Communist China from the 
Soviet Union, and thereby render such arrangements as SEATO and 
ANZUS obsolete. This is highly speculative. Who can say that United 
States diplomacy ean bring about such results? Judging by past ex- 
perience with the Communists, such an eventuality seems unlikely. 
Communist China and the Soviet Union have a long common boundary. 
This implies military vulnerability for both sides. A strong China 
antagonistic toward the Soviet Union would definitely be a threat to 
Russian control of the Primorsk. Conversely, a Soviet Union antagonis- 
tie toward China constitutes a threat to China’s northern provinces 
and Mongolian possessions. Moreover, a common ideology makes dis- 
agreement between Moscow and Peiping an unhealthy situation from 
the point of view of both countries’ domestic and international prop- 
aganda. The two governments are forced to sink or swim together. 


The United States has been trying to promote a climate of inter- 
national affairs which will lead to expanded international trade, free 
interchange of ideas, and a maintenance of world peace based on just 
principles. Would we not frustrate our policies in this direction by 
recognizing states which follow policies of extreme nationalism and 
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which are unwilling to promote the cause of peace? This would tend 
to set a bad example for countries which are tempted by Soviet 
totalitarian practices. 

The confiscation of private foreign assets by governments out- 
side of the Soviet orbit may well have been encouraged by our recog- 
nition of the Soviet Union and its satellite countries. Would the 
Abadan oil crisis have occurred if the Western powers had insisted 
earlier that Communist countries discharge their international obliga- 
tions? Similarly, would Premier Nasser have seized the Suez Canal 
if precedents for such practices had not received the tacit approval 
of Western countries in other areas? 


III 
Moral Considerations 


Morality inevitably affects the foreign policy of States having 
representative governments. Taking moral considerations into account 
in the conduct of foreign affairs does not mean abandonment of 
‘‘realism,’’ because constitutional republics by definition have moral- 
ity as part of their reality. Nonregimented States depend upon public 
opinion for decisions ranging from water pollution control to the most 
serious international problems. This is as it should be, for any other 
method of arriving at decisions would be negation of representative 
government. 

The United States has been a world symbol of freedom since 1776. 
When the conduct of our foreign policy has been directed at maintain- 
ing this tradition, we have usually been successful. In furthering the 
cause of freedom we gain the support of our own citizens and serve as 
an inspiration to less fortunate people. 

Communist China, by contrast, is a symbol of slavery, regimenta- 
tion, and irreligion. She is no different in these respects from Nazi 
Germany, Fascist Italy, or the Soviet Union. Mass murders, brain 
washing, and a denial of man’s higher being are conditions that have 
always revolted the consciences of free people everywhere. 

For these reasons, the Congress has continually and overwhelm- 
ingly supported both a Democratic and a Republican President in with- 
holding U. S. recognition of Communist China and opposing her ad- 
mittance to the UN. The following are examples of various instances 
in which the Congress has made its will known on the subject: 


82nd Congress 

S. Res. 36 Resolution declaring it to be the sense of the Senate 
that the Communist Chinese Government should not 
be admitted to membership in the United Nations as 
the representative of China. Agreed to: 91 yeas to 
0 nays, January 23, 1951. 
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H. Res. 96 


83rd Congress 
H. R. 4974 


H. Res. 627 


H. R. 9678 


84th Congress 
S. 2090 


H. R. 10721 


H. R. 12130 


Resolution declaring that it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the Chinese Government 
authorities shall not be permitted to represent China 
in the United Nations. Agreed to May 15, 1951. 


Bridges amendment to the State, Justice, Commerce 
Appropriations, 1954, declaring it to be the sense 
of the Congress that the Communist Chinese Gov- 
ernment should not be admitted to membership in 
the United Nations as the representative of China. 
Agreed to: 76 yeas to 0 nays, June 3, 1953. The 
House concurred in this amendment by a vote of 
379 yeas to 0 nays, July 21, 1953. (This bill became 
Public Law 195, approved August 5, 1953.) 
Resolution declaring that the House of Representa- 
tives reiterates its opposition to the seating of the 
Communist regime in China as the representative 
of China in the United Nations. Agreed to: 381 
yeas to 0 nays, July 15, 1954. 

Committee amendment to Mutual Security Act of 
1954, expressing opposition to the seating in the 
United Nations of the Communist China regime. 
Agreed to: 91 yeas to 0 nays, July 29, 1954. The 
House adopted the conference report August 10, 
1954. (This bill became Public Law 665, approved 
August 26, 1954.) 


Mutual Security Act of 1955, Public Law 138, ap- 
proved July 8, 1955. See. 12 — declaring it to be the 
continuing sense of the Congress that the Communist 
regime in China should not be recognized to rep- 
resent China in the United Nations. 

State, Justice, and Judiciary Appropriations, 1957, 
Public Law 603, approved June 20, 1956. See. 110 — 
declaring it is the sense of the Congress that the 
Communist Chinese Government should not be per- 
mitted to membership in the United Nations as the 
representative of China. 

Mutual Security Appropriations, 1957, Public Law 
853, approved July 31, 1956. See. 108 — the Con- 
gress hereby reiterates its opposition to the seating 
in the United Nations of the Communist China 
regime as the representative of China. 
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H. Con. Res. 265 Resolution declaring it is the sense of the Congress 
that its previous expressions should be and are here- 
by reemphasized that the Communist regime in 
China should not be admitted to membership in 
the United Nations or any of its specialized agencies 
as the representative of China. Passed by the House 
July 18, 1956, by a vote of 391 yeas to 0 nays; 
passed the Senate July 23, 1956, by a vote of 86 
yeas to 0 nays. 


The interests of the United States lie in the building of a world 
system based on rules of law and morality. It cannot subscribe to a 
policy of expediency without destroying the very structure of such 
a system. It is my firm hope that China will one day be united under 
a government selected by free elections and devoted to freedom. When 
that day comes, recognition will be no problem. 
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THE STATUS OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


By Quincy Wright 


Professor Emeritus of International Law at the University of Chicago and 
presently Visiting Research Scholar at the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, Professor Wright is the author of numerous books and 
magazine articles in the field of international affairs. 


The United States appears to have been on the verge of recogniz- 
ing the Communist Government of China in the winter of 1950 after 
that Government had gained control of the Chinese mainland and had 
been recognized by twenty-eight states including the United Kingdom, 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Afghanistan, Indonesia, Israel, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, the Scandinavian states and the Communist 
states. It appears to have been deterred by the popular agitation on 
domestic communism at the time and took a position, not only against 
recognition, but also against admission of the Communist delegation 
to represent China in the United Nations. The refusal of United Na- 
tions organs to accept the Soviet’s demand that the Communist dele- 
gation be seated resulted in the Soviet’s withdrawal of its own dele- 
gation from United Nations organs until August, 1950, and in a mem- 
orandum by the Secretary-General of the United Nations on March 8, 
1950, suggesting that, irrespective of diplomatic recognition, states 
should be represented in the United Nations by the government able 
to fulfill the obligations of membership and that United Nations organs 
should regulate the acceptance of credentials of rival delegations by 
this principle. Thus, the Secretary-General implied that the Com- 
munist delegation from China should be seated. 

In June, 1950, while this opinion was still under discussion, the 
North Korean invasion of South Korea took place, resulting in the 
Security Council’s assertion that North Korea was guilty of an ‘‘armed 
attack’’ and ‘‘breach of the peace,’’ referred to in a later resolution 
as ‘‘aggression.’’ In the winter of 1951, after the Chinese Communist 
Government had encouraged ‘‘volunteers’’ to assist North Korea, the 
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General Assembly asserted that that government also was guilty of 
‘‘ageression.’’ The conclusion of an armistice at Panmunjom in 1953 
ending Korean hostilities has been followed by continuous complaints 
of arms buildup by the Communists in North Korea in violation of 
the armistice. These events prevented acceptance of the Communist 
Government to represent China in the United Nations and further 
recognition of that government by United Nations members until 
Nepal extended recognition on August 1, 1955, followed by Egypt and 
Syria on May 16 and July 3, 1956, respectively. 

The position of the United States against recognition of Com- 
munist China or its representation in United Nations organs hardened 
as a result of the above narrated events and of the refusal of the Com- 
munist Government to release American flyers captured in the Korean 
hostilities and to renounce the use of force in the Straits of Formosa. 
This hardening of position was also influenced by extensive domestic 
propaganda and several Congressional resolutions against recognition 
or acceptance of the Communist Government in the United Nations. 
Furthermore, in December, 1954, the United States concluded a de- 
fense agreement with the Government of Formosa designating it ‘‘the 
Republic of China.’’ United States initiative has contributed to pre- 
venting the acceptance of the Communist Government by United Na- 
tions organs and to maintaining an economic embargo against main- 
land China, although the pressure for modification of both of these 
positions has increased, especially because of the widespread desire of 
Great Britain, Japan, and other states to trade with mainland China, 
and of India, Indonesia, and other Asiatic states to maintain the 
solidarity of the Bandung group against ‘‘imperialism’’ by either the 
NATO or the Warsaw alliances. 

The issue was emphasized by Prime Minister Nehru’s conversa- 
tion with President Eisenhower in April, 1957, urging United States 
recognition of Communist China, and by the British Government’s 
plea at the NATO Council in May, 1957, for relaxation of the Chinese 
embargo. The failure of NATO to act because of United States op- 
position was followed by Britain’s unilateral action in removing the - 
embargo except on strategic materials on May 30, 1957. Both Congress 
and the President then began to consider American relaxations. The 
Taipei riots on May 25, 1957, sacking the United States Embassy in 
Formosa in protest against the release by United States Court Martial 
of a soldier who had killed a Chinese, may have manifested an under- 
lying frustration and dissatisfaction with the United States by the 
Formosan Chinese. This also suggested the expediency of reconsider- 
ing American Far Eastern policy. Such modifications have indeed 
been considered, as indicated by President Eisenhower’s talk of ‘‘two 
Chinas’’ in January, 1955, after he had abandoned the policy of ‘‘un- 
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leashing Chiang’’ to reconquer the mainland and had concluded a 
defense treaty with the Chiang Government with the understanding 
that such an attempt would not be made without American consent. 
Furthermore, informal negotiation had continued at Geneva between 
representatives of the United States and Communist China concerning 
release of imprisoned American fliers and the maintenance of peace 
in the Straits of Formosa. In spite of these circumstances, the official 
American position against recognition or representation of Communist 
China continues. 


American Position Supported by Four Groups 


This American position appears to be supported by four groups. 
(1) The ‘‘China Lobby,’’ dominated by a feeling of friendship and 
loyalty to Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalist Government ;! (2) the 
‘*Committe of One Million,’’ dominated by a moral disapproval of the 
Communist Government because of its ideology, its oppression, its 
aggression, particularly in Korea, and its assumed similarity to the 
Governments of Hitler and Mussolini;? (3) Republican politicians who 
think votes have been won by propagating the idea that the triumph 
of communism in China was due to negligence, stupidity, or treason 
of the Democratic Administration in not giving more effective sup- 
port to Chiang, and that votes can continue to be won by asserting 
that the debacle can be remedied by a stalwart stand behind the 
Chiang Government ;’? and (4) the Government, influenced by the 
weight in domestic politics of the first three groups, by fear that the 
United States would morally compromise itself with its allies if it 
abandoned or weakened its Formosan ally, and also by calculation that 
nonrecognition strengthens the West materially in the cold war. Gov- 
ernment spokesmen suggest that nonrecognition makes possible the 
trade embargo, thus withholding war potential from the Communist 
bloc, and sustains the Formosan Government as a valuable ally. That 
ally, they point out, has a substantial army deterring Communist ex- 
pansion in Formosa, Korea, and Vietnam; a strategic territory provid- 
ing air bases to the West and denying them to the Communists; a 
Chinese Government attracting overseas Chinese, especially those in 
Southeast Asia, away from communism and encouraging whatever 
opposition exists in mainland China; and a membership in the United 


1 This somewhat inchoate group, inspired by a businessman, Alfred Kohlberg, 
at one time engaged in China trade, was discussed in the Reporter of July 12, 1956. 

2 This group, with Ambassador Warren Austin as Honorary Chairman, Frederick 
McKee as Treasurer, and such well known opponents of recognition as Senator Wil- 
liam F, Knowland of California and Representative Walter Judd of Minnesota, claims 
to include 24 senators, 97 representatives, 9 governors, 8 former asmbassadors, one 
former Secretary of State and 1,037,000 signatories of a petition. 


3 These themes were emphasized in the campaign of 1952 by Republican orators. 
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Nations contributing to the Western majority and preventing another 
permanent Communist veto in the Security Council.* 

Opinion in the United States favorable to recognition is supported 
by no propaganda organizations and by no audible voices in the gov- 
ernment. It is represented by some writers on international law and 
relations and by occasional businessmen and journalists who often 
advocate the ‘‘two China’’ policy, according to which the Communist 
Government would be recognized as the Government of China, repre- 
senting that country in the United Nations, while Formosa (or Taiwan) 
would be recognized as an independent state, if the population so 
desired, and admitted as such to the United Nations.® 

Persons with this general opinion often argue against the ‘‘China 
Lobby’’ that sentimental attachment to obsolete conditions is not a 
satisfactory basis for foreign policy; against the ‘‘Committee of One 
Million’’ that they misunderstand principles of international law and 
morality and that there is no real similarity to the Fascist and Nazi 
situations; against the politicians that it is not good polities to try to 
**fool all the people all the time’’; and against the official position 
that it misstates the genuine goals of United States policy and mis- 
calculates the consequences of the alternative policies available. These 
arguments will be briefly discussed. 


The "China Lobby" 


(1) No one questions that loyalty to alliances is an essential 
characteristic of sound international relations nor that the Govern- 
ment of China under Chiang Kai-shek, as a party to the Declaration 
of the United Nations of January 1, 1942, made important contribu- 
tions to winning World War II. States, however, not individuals, are 
parties to alliances, as recognized by Washington when he decided 
that the Alliance of 1778 was made with France, not with Louis XVI. 
The identification of loyalty to the China alliance of 1942 with 
present loyalty to the Chiang Kai-shek Government of Formosa as- 
sumes that the latter not only was but still is the head of the Govern- 
ment of China. 


4 These arguments are presented by Ambassador Stanley K. Hornbeck, “Which 
Chinese?” Foreign Affairs, October, 1955, and by addresses by Assistant Secretary of 
State Walter S. Robertson and Secretary of State Dulles, Department of State Bulletin, 
Feb. 25, 1957, vol. 36, p. 297; April 1, 1957, vol. 36, pp. 531, 546. 

5 The businessmen at the State Department's Round Table on American Foreign 
Policy Toward China held in October, 1949, and released in 1951 generally favored 
recognition, as did those consulted by the New York Council on Foreign Relations 
in March, 1950. See also articles in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, vol. 277 (1951), especially articles by Earl H. Pritchard and 
George E. Taylor; Quincy Wright, “The Chinese Recognition Problem,” American 
Journal of International Law, vol. 49 (1955), p. 320; and A. Doak Barnett, ‘The 
United States and Communist China,” The American Assembly; The United States and 
the Far East, Columbia University, Dec., 1956, p. 106 ff. 
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It is said, however, that the Taipei Government, while not actually 
administering any part of mainland China, maintains contact with 
the mainland Chinese people, represents their political aspirations 
more genuinely than does the Communist Government, and will, when 
the occasion arises, be welcomed back by the Chinese people. There 
is little tangible evidence in the seven years since the Communists took 
over China to sustain this opinion. On the contrary, the evidence, 
which will be discussed at a later stage, indicates that the Communist 
Government is the de facto Government of China. Chiang Kai-shek 
is the head of the Government of Formosa, and the limits of the loyalty 
to him required by the alliance of 1942 is to protect his Government 
and territory against invasion. This has been done by the treaty of 
1954, which includes an understanding that Chiang will not attempt 
to reconquer the mainland without the consent of the United States. 
To believe that Chiang can reoccupy the mainland and to insist that 
loyalty to him prevents recognition of the actual Government of China 
is sentimentalism similar to that of the Federalists of 1792, who in- 
sisted that loyalty to Louis XVI, whose alliance with the United States 
in 1778 had contributed to winning the revolution, prevented recogni- 
tion of the Government of the French Republic which had sent him to 
the guillotine. 


The "Committee of One Million” 


(2) Modern international law is based on the principle of terri- 
torial sovereignty accepted by European states after a century of 
ideological war between Catholics and Protestants culminating in the 
devastating Thirty Years War. The Treaty of Westphalia, which 
ended that war in 1648, left religious controversy to each territorial 
sovereignty — Cuius Regia Eius Religio. The United Nations Charter 
is based on the ‘‘sovereign equality’’ of states and forbids interven- 
tion by the United Nations in matters essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a state. Domestic jurisdiction has been held to include 
all matters concerning which the state is under no obligations of cus- 
tomary international law or treaty. Thus, except insofar as a state has 
assumed obligations in respect to internal administration, such as to 
respect human rights, it is free to maintain in its own territory the 
system of government, economy, or religion which it sees fit. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said on April 16, 1953: 

Any nation’s right to a form of government and an economic system 


of its own choosing is inalienable. Any nation’s attempt to dictate 
to other nations their form of government is indefensible.é 


6 U. S. Department of State Bulletin, April 27, 1953, vol. 28, p. 599. 
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This principle of international law rests upon the principle of 
international morality which requires respect by each nation for the 
independence, self-government, and opportunity for self-development 
of the national genjus of each of the others, with due regard for the 
equal rights of all./ The nonrecognition of a government for the pur- 
pose of influencing the form of government, economy, culture, or 
ideology of another state amounts, therefore, to intervention in the 
domestic affairs of that state and violates a basic principle of inter- 
national morality and international law. 


It is true that many writers on international law have accorded 
a wide discretion to states in recognizing or refusing to recognize 
governments established by revolution, but few have treated this dis- 
eretion as absolute.’ Such discretion is accorded because of the fre- 
quent uncertainty whether a revolutionary government is actually in 
control of the territory and administration of a state or is sufficiently 
supported by its people and sufficiently committed to the observance 
of international law to give it an expectation of long life; in other 
words, whether it is the genuine government of a state. When suf- 
ficient time has passed to give an assurance of affirmative answers 
to these questions, it has been the usual practice of states to recognize 
the new government. Some statesmen, such as Mexican Foreign Min- 
ister Estrada in 1930, have gone further, asserting that formal recog- 
nition should be no more necessary in the case of revolutionary change 
than of constitutional change and should be assumed as soon as a gov- 
ernment is established in fact. Others, while according considerable 
diseretion in recognition, agree with Jefferson: 


We surely cannot deny to any nation that right whereon our own 
government is founded — that everyone may govern itself accord- 
ing to whatever form it pleases, and change these forms at its 
own will ... The will of the nation is the only thing essential to be 
regarded.® 


Jefferson thus asserted that nonrecognition should not be used as an 
instrument of national policy and that recognition should be guided 
by facts giving evidence that the new government is supported by 
the national will. 

This position was generally supported by the United States 
Government until 1907 when it subscribed to the ‘‘Tobar Doctrine’’ 
by supporting the Central American Treaty of that date forbidding 
the recognition of revolutionary governments in Central America. 
President Wilson followed this policy in 1913 by refusing to recognize 


7 See, however, Arthur H. Dean, Note on Diplomatic Recognition of Govern- 
ments, American Assembly, op. cit., p. 208. 

8 Philip Jessup, American Journal of International Law, vol. 25, p. 722 (1931). 

9 J. B. Moore, Digest of International Law, vol. 1, p. 120. 
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the Huerta Government of Mexico, which had come to power through 
assassination. This policy was for a time pursued in regard to Latin 
American revolutions but has subsequently been dropped for that 
area of the world. Recognition was refused to the Soviet Government, 
at first on the ground that it was unstable and later because of its 
repudiation of international law. Nevertheless, it was recognized in 
1933.1° In the main the United States has followed the Jeffersonian 
theory, which differs little from that of Judge Hersh Lauterpacht, 
who considers recognition a duty when the evidence clearly indicates 
that the government in power is a genuine government, sufficiently 
supported by its public and sufficiently mindful of international law 
to make its continuance probable.!! The arbitral tribunal under Judge 
William Howard Taft found the Tinoco government of Costa Rica 
from 1917 to 1921 to be such a government, even though the United 
States and other important countries had not recognized it for political 
reasons.’ Lauterpacht states : 


The emphasis — and that emphasis is a constant feature of diplo- 
matic correspondence — on the principle that the existence of a state 
(or of a government) is a question of fact signifies that, whenever 
the necessary factual requirements exist, the granting of recognition 
is a matter of legal duty.13 


With this concept, the charge that the Communist Government 
of China should not be recognized because it is communistic, totali- 
tarian, dictatorial, brutal, and therefore immoral, according to Amer- 
ican, democratic, and Christian standards, cannot be sustained. An 
extension of the standards of a particular nationality, religion, doc- 
trine, or ideology to the society of nations runs counter to the basic 
principle of national independence. 

‘But it is said that the behavior of the Communist Government has 
violated not only particular standards but also universal standards 
of international law and international morality by ignoring the obliga- 
tion of China to respect human rights, to refrain from aggression, 
and to observe treaties. There can be no doubt but that international 
law permits a state to take appropriate measures (not, according to 
the Charter, involving the use of armed force) to obtain redress for 
violations of international law by other states or to indicate disap- 
proval of breaches of international morality. But is nonrecognition of 
a government an appropriate measure for such purposes? 


10 Green Hackworth, Digest of International Law, vol. 1, pp. 174, 180, 186. 

11 Hersh Lauterpacht, Letter to the London Times, Jan. 6, 1950; Recognition in 
International Law, Cambridge, 1947, p. 24; 7th ed., Oppenheim, International Law, 
1948, vol. 1, p. 122. 

12 American Journal of International Law, vol. 18, p. 152 (1924). 

13 Lauterpacht, Recognition, p. 24. 
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It is said, on the one hand, that recognition implies that the 
recognized government will conduct relations under international law 
and that, therefore, it is idle to recognize a government that repudiates 
international law. But it is said, on the other hand, that states are 
bound by international law, that their will to observe international law 
is to be presumed, and that determination of charges by one state that 
another has violated international law is only possible if each has a 
government which the other regards as capable of representing the 
state so that the issue can be settled by negotiation or arbitration. To 
refuse recognition of its government on the ground that the state has 
violated international law or international morality is, therefore, to 
decide an international issue unilaterally. If I refuse to recognize you 
because I consider your conduct illegal or immoral, I judge you without 
listening to your defense, certainly a procedure which is neither legal 
nor moral. 


This argument seems convincing. The existence and scope of 
obligations of international law and morality are not to be finally 
decided unilaterally, but only by international procedures, and such 
procedures are impossible between states that do not reciprocally 
recognize each other’s government. 


Geneva Negotiations 


It is true that negotiations have been conducted between govern- 
ments that do not recognize each other, as for example the armistice 
negotiations at Panmunjom and the Geneva negotiations between 
U. Alexis Johnson and Wang Peng-nan. What, however, is the meaning 
of such negotiations? It is clearly assumed that if agreement is reached 
it will bind not merely the individuals that negotiate, but the states 
they represent. Thus, the initiation of negotiation is often said to 
imply, at least tentatively, reciprocal recognition of the representative 
character of the negotiators and of the governments that instruct them. 
If the United States asserts that the Panmunjom Armistice binds 
China, it would appear that it has already recognized the Communist 
Government as the Government of China. If it merely asserts that it 
binds the Communist Government, it would seem to have asserted that 
that Government represents some sort of international personality. 

Charges by a generally recognized government that a government 
which it refuses to recognize has violated international law, or has 
failed to negotiate in good faith, or has violated accepted principles 
of international morality, suffer from their implicit assumption that 
the parties are unequal. Good faith can only be expected in inter- 
national relations between states that recognize each other as equals. 
Furthermore, a state cannot deal effectively with an agent unless it 
is clear who the principal is and what authority he has given the 
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agent. For that reason, diplomatic practice normally requires an 
exchange of ‘‘full powers’’ by the negotiators before negotiation 
begins. By this formality each indicates to the other the scope of his 
authority. Such procedure is not possible when dealing with an agent 
of an unrecognized government. The proper practice was followed by 
the United States in negotiating for peace with Great Britain in 1782. 
The American negotiators, Franklin, Adams, and Jay, refused to deal 
with a representative of the British Colonial Office and successfully 
demanded that a properly accredited representative of the British 
Foreign Office be sent. Thus, the independence of the United States 
was recognized, and negotiation proceeded between equal states through 
agents properly accredited by each. 


We must conclude that nonrecognition of a government, if used 
as an instrument of national policy, constitutes intervention whether 
it seeks to influence the domestic institutions or policy of another state, 
or to influence the observance of international obligations by, or the 
settlement of international disputes with, another state. Recognition 
and nonrecognition of governments have often been used politically or 
‘‘eonstitutively’’ to create or destroy governments but should, accord- 
ing to principles of international law, be used only judicially or 
‘*declaratively’’ to announce whether a claim to be a government is 
supported by fact.'* 


The alleged analogy between the present Chinese situation and the 
German situation before World War II breaks down on analysis. Even 
though communism is, as Nazism was, hostile to liberal democracy, 
these two totalitarian systems differ so greatly in ideology, policy, and 
capability that they must be dealt with by different methods. The Nazi 
concept of inequality was incapable of expanding widely by propa- 
ganda because the overwhelming majority of the world’s people were 
publicly proclaimed by the Nazis to be inferior. Consequently conquest 
by war was inherent in Nazi doctrine. But the Communist doctrine of 
the equality of peoples, the competitive coexistence of nations, and the 
elevation of economic standards is attractive especially to the under- 
developed peoples. Thus expansion by propaganda and internal revolu- 
tion is not impossible and has been proclaimed as the Communist 
method. While Communist governments have in fact utilized subver- 
sion, infiltration, and nibbling aggression and may be expected to 
utilize them in the future if conditions are favorable, these methods 


14 Quincy Wright, “Some Thoughts about Recognition,’ American Journal of 
International Law, July, 1950, vol. 44, pp. 548, 556. Stanley K. Hornbeck, however, 
writes: “Diplomatic recognition is an expression of policy.” Op. cit., Note 4, p. 4. 
E. M. Borchard considered nonrecognition “a form of intervention” without distin- 
guishing between nonrecognition of de facto government and of illegal acquisitions. 
See Q. Wright, et al., Legal Problems in the Far Eastern Conflict, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1941, pp. 119, 161, 175. 
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do not necessarily involve general war. The Nazis hoped for success 
by developing superior conventional weapons, tactics, and strategies 
against the more numerous democracies, even if they failed to keep 
them divided by diplomatic maneuver, but today all leaders in both 
the Communist and the free world recognize that the possession of 
stockpiles of hydrogen bombs would make a general war mutually 
suicidal. Inapplicable as the analogy is to the general problem of 
‘‘making the world safe for democracy,’’ it is even less applicable to 
the limited problem of recognizing the Communist Government of 
China. Recognition of Hitler’s Government was never questioned by 
the United States, the League of Nations, or any government. Hitler’s 
illegal acts were determined by negotiations, recognitions, and League 
resolutions after Hitler had had ample opportunity to defend himself 
through official channels. Nonrecognition was not considered a suitable 
weapon to use against the Axis governments. 


The Stimson Doctrine 


The Stimson Doctrine, which sought to discourage aggression by 
declaring that the fruits of aggression should not be recognized, raised 
an issue different from that usually raised by the nonrecognition of 
revolutionary governments. It concerned breaches of international law 
through the wrongful seizure of territory by a recognized government 
or its puppet, not breaches of constitutional law by internal revolu- 
tion.1® Secretary Stimson asserted that the claim of Japan or its puppet 
Manchukuo to the Chinese territory of Manchuria should not be 
unilaterally recognized. Subsequently, the United States took the posi- 
tion that the claim of Mussolini’s Italy to Ethiopian territory and the 
claim of Hitler’s Germany to Austria should not be recognized because 
they were based on aggression contrary to the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 
The Chiang Government of China sought to invoke this doctrine in the 
United Nations, asserting that the Communist Government of China 
was a puppet of the Soviet Union and had been able to occupy the 
Chinese mainland only because of the aggression of the Soviet Union. 
The United Nations, however, refused to accept this argument. Although 
it condemned the Soviet Union for violating treaties with China, it 
implied that the success of the Communist Government in China was 
due to the self-determination of the Chinese people rather than to 
Soviet aggression.'® 

It may be argued that international law, based on the sovereign 
equality of states and the self-determination of nations, is obsolete and 
that the shrinking world requires universal moral and legal standards 


15 Q. Wright, Legal Problems, cit. note 14, p. 118. 
16 Quincy Wright, “The Chinese Recognition Problem,” op. cit., p. 327. 
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similar to those applied to individuals. The most superficial survey of 
current opinion and practice and of the distribution of military and 
political power, suggests, however, that it is premature to read national 
consciousness and the sovereign state out of existence. The generally 
recognized principles of international law, of international morality, 
and of the United Nations Charter create a strong presumption in 
favor of the recognition of governments which govern with the 
acquiescence of their peoples and a probability of doing so for an 
indefinite future. 


The Political Opponents 


(3) The issue raised by politicians turns on the facts of history and 
reasonable prognostications of the future. The political criticism of the 
motives and wisdom of American policy-makers in respect to China, 
during World War II and up to the Communist triumph in 1949, is 
irrelevant to the present problem except insofar as it provides evidence 
of whether that triumph was the consequence of Chinese self-determina- 
tion or of Soviet aggression and whether the government resulting 
from that triumph is likely to continue to govern China. 


Information about Communist China is incomplete, in part 
because of the embargo on news reporting, rather surprisingly imposed 
by the United States. A great deal of information is available, how- 
ever, and it generally supports the position that the Communist Govern- 
ment is the Government of China. The Chiang Government is un- 
doubtedly the Government of Formosa and the Pesecadores, but these 
areas have not been part of China since they were ceded to Japan 
in 1895. In the Cairo Declaration of 1943, Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Chiang agreed that these islands should be returned to China, and 
Chiang’s forces occupied them in 1945 while Chiang was still the 
unquestioned head of the Chinese Government, but formal change of 
title awaited the Japanese Peace Treaty. By that instrument, not con- 
eluded until 1951, Japan renounced title but without specifying the 
recipient. This seems to mean, as both the United States and the United 
Kingdom have subsequently affirmed, that the formal transfer of the 
islands to China has not yet been effected, although both the Chiang 
and Mao Governments claim that it has. Neither of these governments 
was party to the peace treaty though the Chiang Government has 
subsequently concluded a treaty with Japan. The parties to the Cairo 
Declaration accepted the principle of self-determination by ratifying 
the United Nations Charter. Subsequently the Government of China 
was changed. Since it is doubtful that the Formosan Chinese wish to 
become part of a Communist-governed China, the Cairo Declaration 
may be no longer applicable, and the status of Formosa may best be 
settled by the parties to the Japanese Peace Treaty applying the prin- 
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ciple of self-determination by a plebiscite in Formosa.’? The Peiping 
Government appears to control all of China except a few small coastal 
islands in the Straits of Formosa still occupied by Chiang’s forces. It 
is, therefore, a general de facto government alone capable of binding 
China under the principles of international law set forth in the Tinoco 
arbitration.® 

Information available on the internal situation of China indicates 
that the Peiping Government enjoys greater political stability, economic 
efficiency, and popular approval than any government which China 
has had for centuries in spite of its use of dictatorial and brutal 
methods applied internally and of aggression, treaty breaches, and 
violations of international law externally. This evidence indicates also 
that it is acting independently in its domestic and foreign policy, not 
as a Soviet satellite, although it is in considerable measure dependent 
on Soviet trade and loans for economic development. A summary of 
the Chinese situation by A. Doak Barnett presented to the meeting 
of the American Assembly in November, 1956,!® concludes: 


First of all, the Peking regime does have effective, in fact unpre- 
cedented, control over all of China except for Taiwan and other 
Nationalist held islands off the China coast. The totalitarian methods 
by which the Chinese Communists have established this control are 
repugnant to the United States, but there is no basis for disputing the 
de facto control of the Communist regime in China any more than 
there is for questioning the de facto control of the Communists in 
Russia. Successful internal revolt against Peking or successful rein- 
vasion by the Nationalists of the mainland are both so improbable that 
they cannot be considered practical possibilities in planning Ameri- 
ean policy. Communist China is a reality with which we must deal, 
even though we do not like it. (p. 160) 


Secondly, the strength of Communist China is growing, and the pres- 
ent industrialization program will greatly increase China’s inde- 
pendent basis for military power within a relatively few years. With 
Soviet assistance, Communist China’s actual military power has 
already expanded to the point where China is clearly the strongest 
country in Asia. (p. 161) 


In the competition for influence throughout Asia, Peking’s prestige 
has steadily risen . . . Asian leaders are still divided between those 
who admire and those who fear Communist China, but there are few 
who are not strongly affected by China’s influence. (p. 162) 


American policy is based upon a central fiction. The United States 
refuses officially to recognize the existence of the Peking regime as 


17 Wright, “Chinese Recognition Problem,” cit., p. 332. 

18 Above Note 12. Sec. Dulles has asserted that the U. S. is under no commitment 
to Chiang in respect to these islands, Quemoy and Matsu. See Dept. of State Bull., 
April 22, 1957, vol. 36, p. 641. 

19 Cit, Note 5 above. 
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the de facto government of China, and it continues to support the 
claims of the Nationalist regime to be the government of all of 
China. (p. 163) 


It may be possible to postpone the problem of recognition a short 
while because the uneasy truce in Korea has not put a permanent 
end to the war. But any firm, unyielding position on recognition tends 
to reduce the area for negotiation, compromise, or maneuver. Prob- 
ably in the long run, it would be highly desirable to avoid this kind 
of issue and rely almost automatically upon the objective tests. 
(p. 163) 


It would appear that the offshore island region is one in which a 
tactical withdrawal would minimize the risks of major conflict. 
(p. 166) 


It is only realistic, therefore, to accept the proposition that in the 
China coast area, the most the United States can hope and work for 
is stabilization of a new status quo, with Taiwan and the Pescadores 
maintaining their independence under an internationally acceptable 
local regime. (p. 167) 


This report clearly looks toward the ‘‘two Chinas’’ solution as did 
the able paper presented by Ernest Gross, former United States 
Ambassador to the United Nations, on the same occasion. He recognized 
the importance of an independent Taiwan; the value of a continuous 
diplomatic channel with Red China rather than the ‘‘sporadie behind- 
the-barn type of negotiation’’ as at Geneva or through self-appointed 
friends and self-appointed Communist representatives; and the prob- 
ability that such negotiations would eventually lead to recognition, 
though he thought that ‘‘at the present time recognition would be 
premature and unwise.’’?° 

The formal conclusion of the American Assembly was less realistic, 
emphasizing the ‘‘arrogant action’’ of the Communists and their ob- 
duracy in the Korean, Formosan Straits, and American fliers issues. 


Consequently, it is the consensus of the American Assembly that 
recognition of Communist China by the United States would not be 
appropriate or timely. Nevertheless, the policy of non-recognition, 
justified in the light of existing circumstances, must be continuously 
reappraised in terms of our national interests. Some participants 
contend that recognition would be taken as a sign of weakness, would 
demoralize our Asian allies, and would enhance the position of the 
Communist regime. Others argue that recognition should not be re- 
garded as implying approval, that it would provide useful contact 
points, and that it would remove a divisive element within the free 
world. (p. 226) 


20 Ernest A. Gross, Illusions of Our Asian Policy, Nov. 17, 1956 (Mimeographed, 
p. 5). 
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The Position of the Government 


The United States has officially justified nonrecognition on the 
ground that international law places no limitations on the discretion 
of states in recognizing new governments and that nonrecognition 
would serve United States national interests better than recognition. 
The Executive however has been less rigid than the Congress, as indi- 
cated by President Eisenhower’s reference to a two-China policy and 
by Secretary Dulles’ commitment before he became Secretary of State 
to the proposition that ‘‘if the Communist government of China in 
fact proves its ability to govern China without serious domestic re- 
sistance, then it too should be admited to the United Nations.’’ As 
Secretary of State, however, Mr. Dulles expressed the opinion that the 
National Government ‘‘represents the true aspirations and hopes of the 
Chinese people.’’*! The flexibility of the administration’s view is also 
indicated by its refusal to support a Nationalist invasion of the main- 
land, by its conduct of negotiations with the Communist Government 
at Panmunjom and Geneva, and by its favorable attitude toward 
relaxing the trade embargo in June, 1957. 

The Government, however, appears to consider nonrecognition 
politically expedient at the moment because it contributes to Western 
strength in the cold war by weakening China directly and the Soviet 
Union indirectly, and by assuring in Formosa an ally and bases for 
preventing Communist expansion in Asia. 

Are these estimates of the situation valid? Recognition might tend 
to decrease the solidarity of Peking and Moscow, to increase the solidar- 
ity of the United States and the United Kingdom, to increase goodwill 
for the United States in India and Japan, to develop commercial and 
cultural relations and, if recognition were followed by insistence on 
Chiang’s withdrawal from the coastal islands, to decrease the danger 
of involvement in war on account of those islands, always recognized 
as part of the mainland. These advantages might more than compen- 
sate for any decrease in the authority of the Chiang Government and 
any increase in the prestige and attractiveness to overseas Chinese 
which Communist China might gain through recognition. 

However, the political issues should probably be argued on broader 
grounds than victory in cold war. That conception is in fact self- 
contradictory. The bi-polarization of the world and the arms race, 
flowing from the effort of both Moscow and Washington to gain a 
superior power position which might be called ‘‘cold war victory,’’ 
would probably result in atomic war and mutual destruction. While 
cold war may have been a suitable policy in the past, the conditions 


21 John Foster Dulles, War or Peace, New York, Macmillan, 1950, p. 190; Sen- 
ate Subcommittee Hearings on Review of the United Nations Charter, 83rd Cong., 
3rd Sess., Pt. 1, p. 20. 
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which made it so no longer exist. Both the policy and the capability of 
the Soviet Union have radically changed since the death of Stalin and 
the Soviet acquisition of the hydrogen bomb. Today the Soviet Union 
seems to fear atomic war and to seek competitive coexistence. 


A Better World Environment 


The United States should formulate its policy in such a way as to 
promote national security and progress through the development of a 
suitable world environment. Such an environment requires a more 
stable balance of power by stopping the tendency toward bi-polarization 
and establishing a number of major centers of power. This might 
be accomplished by simultaneous decentralization of the two great 
power bloes. A trend in this direction has in fact been manifested by 
the growing influence of national communism in both the European 
satellites and in China and by the development of policies more inde- 
pendent of Washington by the United Kingdom and the rest of the 
Commonwealth and by France and other Western European countries. 
The development of neutralism in India, the Middle East, Austria, and 
perhaps Germany and Scandinavia is also away from bi-polarity. Thus 
a system of checks and balances, both within and among the great 
ideological bloes in the world, seems both possible and desirable and 
might well be encouraged. 

A suitable environment also requires a firmer commitment by all 
states to international law based on the sovereign equality and peace- 
ful coexistence of states of diverse cultures and conditions, on the 
self-determination of genuine nationalities capable of self-government, 
on respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms for all people, 
on the abandonment of armed intervention as an instrument of national 
policy, and on mutual respect for the independence of states on matters 
of domestic jurisdiction. These principles, developed from traditional 
international law, stated in the United Nations Charter, asserted by 
the five principles of Bandung, and implicit in the principles accepted 
by the Summit Conference of 1954, are formally binding on all states 
but are not yet established in the policy of governments and the cul- 
tures of peoples. 

A suitable environment also requires a more effective United 
Nations for preventing aggression, adjusting international conflicts, 
promoting international cooperation, and affirming international law. 
To serve this function the United Nations should be universal. China, 
Germany, Korea, Vietnam, and Switzerland, together constituting a 
quarter of the world’s population, should be represented, and each 
member should by government policy, national law, and public opinion 
more clearly identify its national interest with the maintenance of the 
principles of the Charter. 
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Recognition of Communist China by the United States and its 
acceptance as the Government of China by the United Nations would 
probably contribute to improving the world environment in all of these 
respects and would, therefore, serve the ultimate goals of United States 
policy. It would increase China’s commercial and cultural relations 
outside the Soviet orbit and would augment its independent position, 
making it more capable of checking the Soviet Union. Such recogni- 
tion would affirm the principles of international law respecting the 
self-determination of states in form of government, economy, and 
ideology. It would probably strengthen the United Nations by making 
it more genuinely representative of world opinion and would open the 
way to settlement, through bi-lateral negotiations and United Nations 
mediation, of the problems of Korea, Vietnam, and Formosa, which 
have kept the Far East on the threshold of war. While none of these 
salutary results would be certain and would in any case require careful 
diplomacy and discussion after recognition, it seems likely that stability 
and peace would be served better by bringing the most populous state 
of the world and the greatest power of Asia in to normal relations with 
the United States, the United Nations, and the world community than 
by treating it as an outcast. 
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CHINA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


Dr. Niebuhr, eminent Protestant theologian, is Professor of Applied 
Christianity and Vice President of the Union Theological Seminary. He is 
a frequent contributor to leading magazines. 


Our opposition to the entrance of China into the United Nations 
is the consequence of a fiction, of which we have been prisoners as 
a nation for decades. That fiction is that the Communists conquered 
in China only because we did not give the Nationalists sufficient 
support. One of the many illusions of this fiction is that Chiang’s 
army could still conquer China if we gave them full support now. But 
our military leaders know this to be a fiction, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff under Eisenhower, as well as under Truman, have vetoed 
any such venture. Our treaty with the Nationalists on Formosa 
provides, in fact, that they cannot invade the mainland without our 
consent. It is not likely that we will ever give it. Meanwhile, Chiang 
has resorted to recruiting young conscripts for his aging army from 
the Formosan population, which means that his army would not even 
be going ‘‘home’’ but away from home in the event of an invasion. 
In any case, such an invasion would cost a tremendous price of Amer- 
ican treasure and possibly of American blood. As the years slip by, 
it becomes more and more improbable. 

We recognize the improbability as much as the other nations 
in the United Nations. But we dare not tell our people that they are 
the victims of a fiction, and the Republican party must deal with 
men who still believe the fiction. Therefore, we ask each year for 
a postponement of the issue. We know that we would be defeated 
if the issue ever came to a vote. Members of the staff of the State 
Department, who know the truth about these realities, can be con- 
firmed by the Senate only if they do not confess their convictions 
too openly and if they pretend to have an ‘‘open mind’”’ on the 
question. 

Our European allies think that we are slightly daft on this 
problem, but they also know that we are very powerful. They, there- 
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fore, connive in the perpetual postponement of the question. It is a 
sorry situation for the world’s most powerful democracy. Sooner 
or later we will be forced to accept the Communist conquest of China 
as an ineluctable fact and admit Communist China to the United 
Nations. The United Nations is not a club for democratic or for 
“‘good’’ nations. It is supposed to have as many nations in its mem- 
bership as are willing to join. Nor can we hope to ‘‘convert’’ China 
by admitting her. The Chinese are probably more fanatic Communists 
than the Russians. They are ‘‘true believers’? in the Communist 
dogma. We can not hope to wean Communist China from her alliance 
with Russia though there was a time when that was at least a pos- 
sibility, though never a probability. There will, of course, be a pos- 
sibility of exploiting the differences between the two Communist 
giants if China is admitted. But the hope of doing this could not 
be the chief reason for her admission. The chief reason is that we 
must not prolong the fiction that the pathetic government on Formosa 
is, in fact, the government of the great Chinese nation. It is an utterly 
discredited outfit which has no chance of gaining either political or 
military victories. 


A Defiance of Obvious History 


If we really bowed to the inevitable and ceased our defiance of 
obvious history, our allies would probably help us to make the ad- 
justments in the United Nations Charter, without which the step 
would be unthinkable. One hazard to the step is the permanent seat 
which China has on the Security Council. This is an arrangement 
which we optimistically forced on our allies at San Francisco. We 
thought that China would become a great power center in the post- 
war world. Ironically enough, Communist China more nearly con- 
forms to this hope than Chiang’s China would ever have done. But 
China must not have a permanent seat on the Security Council. Per- 
haps it should simply be stipulated that an Asian nation must have 
such a seat. The obstacle is, in short, not insuperable. 

The other difficulty concerns Formosa, or Taiwan, as the Chinese 
insist upon calling the island, thereby drawing attention to its Chinese 
character before the long Japanese occupation. For many reasons, 
some of them having to do with American politics and some with 
Asian polities, we can not sacrifice the Formosans to the Communists. 
This does not mean that the Formosans are enamored of Chiang’s 
Government. After all, it descended upon them. While it has engag- 
ed in moderate land reform it has hardly commended itself to the 
native population as ‘‘democratic’’ or even as a tolerable govern- 
ment. Ideally, the Formosans ought to be free to choose their own 
government. But in any event, the admission of Communist China 
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would make the recognition of two Chinas inevitable, and one of the 
prices which we must exact is the promise of Communist China that 
she will accept the other China’s sovereignty. We can not count on 
a faithful keeping of covenants from Communist China, but the pro- 
mise must nevertheless be exacted if only for the record. 

Many students have suggested that Formosa be defined as a 
trusteeship territory under the United Nations. But this solution is 
unrealistic. It assumes that the United Nations is a kind of super- 
government. It is not that; and we can not forget that Russia always 
retains a veto power. The United Nations can not administer terri- 
tories impartially. It would be much simpler if we continued our 
protection of Formosa, as in the past. We might even prompt some 
wholesome reforms in the government of the island. In any event, 
the recognition of two Chinas is not a very high hurdle to take in 
our adjustment to the political realities in Asia. We can not support 
the fiction, which even we no longer believe, indefinitely. 

The recognition of China presents fewer difficulties than the 
admission into the UN. It has been a settled policy of our nation, 
as well as other nations, to recognize a government which has proved 
that it is in effective control of its nation. If we were to establish 
moral and political criteria of recognition, many of the South Amer- 
ican governments would certainly not deserve recognition, not to 
speak of some rather obvious dictatorships in other parts of the world. 
The only other reason for not recognizing China is that it will in- 
terfere with our embargo on trade with China, but I think that Japan 
ought to be allowed to trade with China because that is her natural 
market. Nonrecognition will certainly not solve any of the basic 
problems which we face in such a fanatical movement as Chinese 
communism. 
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Contributors to the Book Review Section are members of the editorial 
staff of the JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS and graduate 
students of the School of International Affairs. The books reviewed 
are selected on the basis of their general interest and importance 


to the study of international affairs. 


A MILITARY HISTORY OF MODERN 


CHINA: 1924-1949. By F. F. Liu. 
Princeton University Press. 312 pp. 
$6.00. 


Inspired by Sun Yat-sen’s doctrine of 
nationalism, the revolution of 1911 rid 
China of imperial rule but also brought 
uprisings by ambitious warlords. To sup- 
press the aspirations of these factions and 
and to unify the country, the Kuomintang, 
or Nationalist party, was founded. How- 
ever, party ideals were not sufficient to 
combat militant competitors; the need for 
a party army engendered the establish- 
ment of the Whampoa Military Academy 
for the express purpose of training the 
potential leaders of Kuomintang military 
forces. 

Whampoa was organized by Soviet 
methods and the legions it created used 
Russian arms as the Kremlin, interested 
in social aspects of the Chinese revolution, 
sought to further the advance of interna- 
tional communism in Asia. Russian ad- 
vice was influential in the initial victories 
of the Whampoa forces led by Chiang 
Kai-shek against recalcitrant warlords. 
When the Nationalist Government was 
formed in 1925, its bureaucracy was well- 
infiltrated by Chinese Communists seek- 


ing to check the growing power of the 
military. Their inability to succeed led to 
the splintering of the Communists from 
the Kuomintang and assured the ascen- 
dancy of Chiang Kai-shek as commanding 
general of the army and political leader 
of Nationalist China. 

Mr. Liu gives a detailed account of the 
military growth of Nationalist China from 
the establishment of Whampoa Academy 
to the retreat to Formosa. He traces the 
influence of Japan, Russia and Germany 
in Chinese military policies, describes the 
role played in China by the United States 
in World War II and analyses Sino-Japan- 
ese relations from the first conflicts in 
Manchuria to open war in 1937. In ad- 
dition, the entire narrative underscores 
the ominous parallel growth of the Kuo- 
mintang’s final enemy, Chinese commun- 
ism. 

The author is a former officer in the 
Nationalist Army. With benefit from im- 
mediate experience and the utilization of 
rare sources, Mr. Liu recreates the era of 
Chiang, painstakingly and objectively. The 
book is well indexed and contains an 
extensive bibliography; it should be an 
invaluable reference for the student of 
modern China. 

R. D. Dodson 
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CONSPIRACY AMONG GENERALS. By 
Wilhelm von Schramm. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 215 pp. $3.95. 


On July 20, 1944, the last of the plots 
on Hitler's life failed. This book deals 
with the conspirators on the Western 
Front who planned Der Fuehrer’s death. 
Led by the German military governor in 
France, General K. H. von Steulpnagel, 
this group had nothing to do with the 
actual assassination attempt and its failure. 
Their vital role lay in the wresting of 
command from SS contingents after Hit- 
ler’s death. The entire operation was a 
fiasco. 

This latest work on the July 20 plot 
is an edited version of the British edition 
translated from the German by R. T. 
Clark. It is unfortunate that the editor 
has eliminated what he calls “some of 
the details,” lack of documentation being 
one of the weakening features in a work 
of this nature. While the sensational 
cover bids for the popular audience, there 
is far less melodrama than might be ex- 
pected for although there are omissions, 
the emphasis is primarily documentary. 


Peter M. Herford 


‘ ADENAUER, HIS AUTHORIZED BIO- 


GRAPHY. By Paul Weymar. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc. 509 pp. 
$5.95. 


In this biography of a man “about 
whom much is known but little under- 
stood,” the reader notices the hand of 
the subject so much that it may almost 
be called autobiography. This is one of 
the chief strengths of the book, but it 
is also its main drawback. The sections 
on Adenauer’s early youth and long-held 
position of Lord Mayor of Cologne are 
good, new and interesting. However, the 
careful reader assumes that in some sec- 
tions the author relied too uncritically 
on Adenauer, especially in the parts of 
the book telling of Adenauer’s relations 
with the Nazis. 

The greater part of the work, on post- 
World War II developments, makes the 
most worthwhile contribution, not in the 
originality of the information presented, 
but in bringing together much valuable 


material. 
Stanley H. B. Kimball 
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GERMANY'S NEW CONSERVATISM: ITS 
HISTORY AND DILEMMA IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Klemens 
von Klemperer. Princetown University 
Press. 250 pp. $5.00. 


This challenging and carefully prepared 
book defines and analyzes conservatism in 
the nineteenth century as a movement 
with four basic attributes: the pessimistic 
view of human nature; the preference for 
the known rather than the unknown, for 
the past rather than the future; the con- 
cept of freedom backed by authority with 
respect for law; and the irrational idea of 
man and society as subjective, mysterious 
and dynamic. In Germany, Hegel’s strong 
emphasis on the state as the supreme 
power, superior to individual aspirations, 
reduced the concept of freedom to one of 
obedience and thereby relegated Ger- 
many’s conservatives to a subordinate po- 
sition. 

German youth in the inter-war period 
was torn between anarchical and author- 
itarian tendencies. The economic and 
social turmoil following the First World 
War pushed young conservatives in the 
direction of new loyalties, away from the 
old guard. The strong appeal of the 
ideas of Junger, Moeller and Spengler is 
quite understandable. Their neo-conser- 
vativism was based more upon visions 
and myths than upon the traditions of 
the old conservatives. The idea of the 
Third Reich and the German bid for 
Lebensraum were awakened by Moeller. 
Spengler impressed German conservatives 
with his Prussian version of “socialism.” 
Junger’s notion of a ‘warrior’ devoted 
to “service” and “‘sacrifice’’ was not logi- 
cally consistent with his idea of freedom. 
Although all three later denounced Nazi- 
ism, it cannot be denied that their ideas 
helped Hitler in his rise to power. 

In reading this book one does not deal 
only with the past. We must concern 
ourselves with the future also. As George 
Kennan has said, “Totalitarianism is not 
a national phenomenon; it is a disease 
to which all humanity is in some degree 
vulnerable.” The lesson that both liberals 
and conservatives can learn from this 
ably written essay was best expressed by 
John Stuart Mill: “A party of order or 
stability (conservative) and a party of 
progress (liberal) are both necessarily 
elements of a healthy state of political 
life.” 

M. M. Milenkovitch 


THE BRIDGE AT ANDAU. By James-M= \ , 


Michener. Random House. 270 pp. 
$3.50. 


The Bridge at Andau recreates the dra- 
ma of frustrated human aspirations re- 
volting against totalitarian oppression. 
The desperate Hungarian rebellion had to 
be recaptured while the author could still 
feel the impact of its tragic consequences. 

The anguish and disillusionment of 
many years of subjugation, came to a 
heroic climax on October 23, 1956 only 
to be impiously repressed after eleven 
days of glory. Hungarians will not soon 
forget the sacrifices they have made in 
pursuit of their convictions; nor will 
the Russians forget the collapse of the 
superstructure they carefully nurtured 
engendered by the very forces they had 
cultivated, workers, youth groups and in- 
tellectuals. Hungary is the exemplar 
for the free world of the sham of com- 
munism and sovietization, of a “truth” 
imposed by terror and deceit. 

Mr. Michener’s book should have a 
sobering effect on those who would ad- 
vocate alternatives to freedom that can 
only lead to the “planned bestiality” of 
Hungary. 

Ann Bandler 


REWRITING RUSSIAN HISTORY. Edited 
by C. E. Black. Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc. 413 pp. $7.50. 


In a series of twelve essays written by 
seven scholars for the Research Program 
on the U.S.S.R., the fecundity of Soviet 
creativeness is clearly displayed. It is of 
special interest to note that Sovict his- 
toriographers, laboring under the double 
goads of Marxian ideology and Commu- 
nist party interpretation, continue to pro- 
vide the Marxist viewpoint of history 
within the framework of a consistently in- 
consistent and constantly evolving party 
line. 

It is the historian’s duty to anticipate 
the aims and needs of the party and to 
realize his party plan. Breast-beating and 
recantation precede every new version of 
history as the party deems it to be. Each 
essay details these convolutions of con- 
science in their historical context. Be- 
cause of their relevance and importance 
in the devolution of trends in the Com- 
munist party line, these essays will fas- 
cinate, and perhaps amuse, Western stu- 
dents of Russia. 

Joseph Guardiano 
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V KHRUSHCHEV AND STALIN'S GHOST. 
By Bertram D. Wolfe. Frederick A. 
Praeger. 322 pp. $2.75. 


Bertram D. Wolfe, author of Three 
Who Made a Revolution, states in his 
new book that N. Khrushchev’s speech to 
the twentieth Congress of the Communist 
party is perhaps the most important docu- 
ment produced by the Communist move- 


ment. It would be difficult to dispute 
that this report is the most revealing in- 
dictment of communism ever made by a 
Soviet official. It is essential, therefore, 
that this “tract for our times” be “read, 
pondered, studied and its true signific- 
ance mastered by every thoughtful com- 
temporary.” 

The background of events in the post- 
Stalin era serves to place the text and 
Mr. Wolfe's commentary in proper per- 
spective. This introductory section stres- 
ses the continuity of Soviet policy regard- 
less of changes in leadership and main- 
tains that the deathless essence of the 
Soviet state is found in inordinate power 
coupled with inordinate fear. The total- 
itarian leaders now as before wage an 
incessant war upon their own people as 
well as the free world nations and, con- 
sequently, fear each other as much as 
they fear their enemies. In short, while 
there have been a number of genuine 
changes made by the new collective lead- 
ership which have proved beneficial to 
individual Russians, the cornerstone of 
dictatorial government, the unrestrained 
monopoly of power, still exists. 

The author also analyzes this historic 
document for the insight it can give into 
the psychological disposition of the post- 
Stalin leaders and for the light it can 
cast upon the nature of totalitarian com- 
munism. Unfortunately, Mr. Wolfe brings 
little imagination to his interpretation as 
the questions he raises are those most 
reluctantly raised by Khrushchev himself. 

It seems rather obvious that the Soviet 
leader’s “touchy reticence” is indicative 
of the equal guilt of accuser and accused. 
It is certainly regrettable that Mr. Wolfe 
has failed to concentrate his attention 
upon the broader implications of the re- 
port, namely, that Mr. Khrushchev’s ti- 
rade is not an apologia for past abuses 
but an attempt to justify his own brand 
of despotism. 

Lynn F., Lee 


RUSSIA WITHOUT STALIN: THE 
EMERGING PATTERN. By Edward 
Crankshaw. The Viking Press. 264 pp. 
$3.75. 


A trip to the Soviet Union late in 
1955 was the inspiration for these reflec- 
tions on various aspects of Russian life. 
Incidents observed or participated in by 
Mr. Crankshaw are presented as illustra- 
tions of the old and the new in Soviet 
society, of the morality drive against 
hooligans and stilyagi, of blat, of the 
thaw in the literary tone, and of the 
character of the present leadership. The 
author foresees a more bearable and ra- 
tional future for the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Crankshaw’s easy journalistic style 
and perceptive feeling for Russian life 
imbue his book with a pleasant but pro- 
vocative atmosphere. An appendix of 
Soviet cartoons poking fun at the system 
and articles illustrative of the morality 
campaign enhance the sense of intimacy 
maintained by the author with the Rus- 
sians during his visit. Some of his ob- 
servations seem trite and his analysis is 
somewhat shallow although never unin- 
teresting. 

Randolph T. Major, Jr. 


THE CHALLENGE OF COEXISTENCE. By 
Hugh Gaitskell. Harvard University 
Press. 114 pp. $2.50. 


In this timely book the reader is pre- 
sented with the British Labour party's 
view concerning the problems that con- 
front the free world. The book consists 
of the three Godkin Lectures on the es- 
sentials of free government and the du- 
ties of the citizen, delivered by Mr. Gaits- 
kell at Harvard University. 

Mr. Gaitskell addresses himself to the 
problems created by the challenge of co- 
existence. He examines the Soviet policy 
of coexistence in the light of its effect on 
the United Nations, the regional organiza- 
tion of Western Europe, and the uncom- 
mitted areas. He quite candidly discusses 
the many diplomatic problems facing the 
West, and then proposes ways of solving 
them. Mr. Gaitskell is in line to be the 
Prime Minister if the Labour party wins 
the next election. The reader of this 
forthright book may perhaps be reading 
today the policies of a future British 
Government. This alone is reason enough 
to read the book. 

R. Laurence Garufi 
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AT WHATEVER COST. By R. W. Thomp- 
son. Coward-McCann, Inc. 215 pp. 
$3.50. 


Although basically a military history, 
describing the planning and operations of 
the Dieppe Raid of 1942, Mr. Thompson 
is aware of the interplay of the political 
and military factors involved. This con- 
junction, in a time of war, lies mostly 
in the propaganda field, and the author 
makes it quite clear how woefully in- 
adequate were the preparations to exploit 
the propaganda possibilities of the raid. 
In this field lies the greatest area of in- 
terest for the student and participant in 
international affairs. 

Mr. Thompson’s approach to the milita- 
ry aspects of the operation is quite admi- 
rable, although he could have reinforced 
his narrative with detailed maps. He 
capably describes tactical causes and ef- 
fects basic to a fundamental grasp of the 
military situation, its failures and succes- 
ses. Taken as a military operation, per 
se, the raid must be considered a failure. 
But when judged as the necessary pre- 
cursor of the Normandy invasion, it was 
a great success, which is how the author 
analyzes it. 

Rober* Siegel 


‘ A STUDY OF HISTORY. By Arnold J. 


Toynbee. Abridgement of Volumes 
ViI-X. By D. C. Somervell. Oxford 
University Press. 414 pp. 

With this second volume, D. C. Somer- 
vell completes his condensation of Toyn- 
bee’s monumental work. An accomplish- 
ed student of history, Mr. Somervell dis- 
plays his deft surgical abilities by reduc- 
ing the voluminous last four volumes of 
the renowned author's examination of the 
rise and fall of civilizations. 

Keeping to Mr. Toynbee’s original text, 
this abridgment analyzes in order the 
substance of Universal States, Universal 
Churches, Heroic Ages, Contacts Between 
Civilizations in Space, Contacts Between 
Civilizations in Time, Law and Freedom 
in History, Prospects of Western Civiliza- 
tion and the historian’s conclusion with an 
insight into how the STUDY came to be 
written. 

Of Mr. Toynbee’s genius, more need 
not be said. To Mr. Somervell is owed 
the appreciation of those individuals 
who otherwise might not have been ex- 
posed to this masterful undertaking. 


Lawrence Ziring 
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CHINA AND SOVIET RUSSIA. By Henry 
Wei. D. Van Nostrand. 379 pp. 
$7.75. 


There is nothing radically original in 
China and Soviet Russia but Professor 
Wei, a meticulous and precise analyst, 
succeeds in presenting a comprehensive 
summation. 


Soviet policy from 1917 to 1956, 
although persistently complex and subtle, 
is never entirely successful and, out of 
desperation, turns often to disloyalty. In 
spite of the apparent complications from 
1917 to 1924, the author clarifies the 
shifting posture of the Soviet missions in 
China and sheds much-needed light upon 
the Soviet plots in North China and their 
role in the constant machinations of the 
rival war-lords in that critical area. Per- 
haps this is Prof. Wei's most important 
contribution to the history of China in 
the inter-war period. In the struggle for 
Sinkiang, the tenacity of the Soviets, their 
unflinching determination in the face of 
unexpected turns of events, their utiliza- 
tion of every possible stratagem—peace 
movements in 1920, railroad construction 
along the frontier, armed intervention in 
1934, withdrawal in 1943 — to achieve an 
undeviating end, can be fully appreciated. 
In the final analysis, however, the Soviets 
resort always to deceit and unfaithfulness, 
from the erroneous interpretation of the 
Karakhan Manifesto to the industrial loot- 
ing of 1945. 

Confronting this black picture of Soviet 
insidiousness, Prof. Wei cannot conceal 
his indignation. Throughout his book, 
the mistakes of those Chinese leaders who 
nurtured the rise of communism by their 
undue concern for personal aggrandize- 
ment are revealed and their perpetrators 
chastised. Prof. Wei’s indignation is, in 
part, responsible for a long and valuable 
chapter in support of Nationalist China, 
entitled ““China’s Accusation of the U.S. 
S.R. in the U.N.” 

Although an excellent reference, the 
book may suffer from an over-abundance 
of information and the employment of a 
precisely-detailed chronological method. 
This approach is far too difficult for the 
beginner and even he who is already fa- 
miliar with the material would appreciate 
more interpretation. In any case, there 
is no doubt that Prof. Wei has made a 
significant contribution to the understand- 
ing of Soviet activity in the Far East in 


those crucial years when the groundwork 
for another global conflict was laid. 


Philip Richer 


TITO, MOSCOW'S TROJAN HORSE. By 
Slobodan M. Draskovich. Heny Reg- 
nery Company. 357 pp. $5.00. 


One could wish to read a more ob- 
jective account of Belgrade’s position in 
European politics. In truth, it must be 
pointed out that Milovan Djilas provided 
such an analysis for the readers of The 
New Leader \ast fall. It was of sufficient 
accuracy to pave the road to the author's 
prison cell. 

The present study attempts to prove 
an idea that is non-existent among respon- 
sible students of communism. Drasko- 
vich states that “Tito is not Moscow's 
enemy, but the most loyal supporter of 
Soviet imperialism and its most valuable 
agent...the greatest hoax of the Twenti- 
eth Century.” The study approaches this 
thesis from many sides, but still manages 
to conclude with an answer that the 
Kremlin masters would revel in, were it 


only true. 
Daniel F. Tritter 


THE EMPIRE OF FEAR. by Vladimir and 
Evdokia Petrov. Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc. 341 pp. $5.00. 


The Empire of Fear outlines the back- 
ground of the dramatic flight of the 
Petrovs from Soviet bondage which was 
sensational enough to engender the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations between Au- 
stralia and the U.S.S.R. It is a cynital 
autobiographical account by two star 
agents who abandoned their $18,500-a- 
year jobs when Lavrenti Beria was liqui- 
dated. 

For those with a penchant for MVD 
gossip, the authors offer several choice 
tidbits. Ex-Colonel Petrov reveals the 
angry reaction to the break with Tito by 
Soviet agents who had confided their 
methods to the Yugoslavs. “Inside infor- 
mation” as to the fate of Karl Radek and 
the role of the MVD in the operation of 
the Russian Orthodox Church also make 
vivid reading. 

The book presents a valuable insight 
into the drab, colorless mentality of the 
Soviet career-hunter, but as a human docu- 
ment it has neither warmth nor depth and 
will leave most readers apathetic. 


Truls Norman Treider 
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\V SOUTHEAST ASIA IN PERSPECTIVE. By 


John Kerry King. The Macmillan 
Company. 309 pp. $5.00. 


Mr. King’s third book in the field of 
international affairs describes the emer- 
gence of Southeast Asia from occupation 
by Japan and colonial rule by the West 
to self-government along the periphery of 
a powerful Communist China. Imbued 
with the ideals of independence, the new 
nations of this area now face the reality 
of living in a power vacuum where 
stronger states pursue competing foreign 
policies in their quest for specific national 
objectives. 

With a vital summation of the Korean 
and Indochinese episodes, the SEATO 
and Geneva conferences, and continuing 
attempts at insurrection and diplomatic 
and economic penetration by the Commu- 
nists, the author traces the changes in 
United States’ foreign policy and offers 
valid suggestions for future American ef- 
forts in this area. Having worked rather 
extensively in Southeast Asia, Mr. King 
quite ably accounts not only for American 
interests but also for the native reactions 
vital to success. 

‘ R. D. Dodson 


JAPANESE POLITICS: AN INTRODUC- 
TORY SURVEY. By Nobutaka Ike. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 300 pp. $5.50. 


The strategic importance of Japan in 
the Far East power configuration neces- 
sitates a ready understanding of Japanese 
politics if U.S. policy in this critical area 
is to be viable. Dr. Ike’s study is of 
greater significance than most introduc- 
tory surveys because of his precise con- 
centration upon essentials. His analysis 
penetrates to the core of the Japanese 
political procedure, accounting for the 
role of every participant and carefully 
appraising the consequences of non-partic- 
ipation. 

The author seems, at times, to be un- 
duly alarmed by the persistence of tradi- 
tional social values and their weakening 
effects upon a theoretically dynamic dem- 
ocratic political process, Although the 
“public interest’ often appears to be sub- 
ordinated to the special interests of strong 
labor, business and agricultural organiza- 
tions, it is doubtful that Japanese politi- 
cians will allow excessive abuses to con- 
tinue. In the Western experience, political 
fragmentation has often engendered equi- 


librium. Melvin Mendelson 
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* GOVERNMENTS OF LATIN AMERICA. 
By William W. Pierson and Federico 
G. Gil. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
514 pp. $6.50. 


A comparative study of the govern- 
ments of Latin America, this volume con- 
veys an understanding of the problems 
confronting our neighbors to the south. 
After a brief account of Spanish and 
Portuguese colonial institutions, the au- 
thors relate the history of the Latin 
American independence movements. In 
turn, they discuss the evolution of consti- 
tutions and governments, the rise of dic- 
tators, the revolutionary tendencies, and 
the present forms of governmental organ- 
ization on the municipal and provincial 
levels. 

There is an excellent interpretation of 
economic problems with particular atten- 
tion paid to public finance. The delicate 
problems of church-state relations and 
education are by no means avoided by 
the authors either. Latin America’s role 
in world affairs, especially with respect 
to the United States, is dealt with in the 
two final chapters. A frank expression 
of the Latin American view prevails. 


Janet Wassum 


TOWN AND COUNTRY IN BRAZIL. By 
Marvin Harris. Columbia University 
Press. 289 pp. $4.50. 


Minas Velhas, a small town nestled in 
the mountains of Central Bahia, was 
selected by Mr. Harris to illustrate the 
hundreds of similar towns that flourished 
in Brazil during the mining boom of the 
early eighteenth century. He discusses the 
economics of Minas Velhas, its people, 
their way of life and customs, their reli- 
gion and beliefs, stressing always the 
strangely urban characteristics of this 
isolated, non-industrial center, which is 
especially typical of the mining settle- 
ments that grew prematurely in Brazil. 

The author is most concerned with 
understanding the people of the towns 
and surrounding couniryside of Brazil and 
to a great extent he has succeeded, not 
only in this, but also in communicating 
his impressions in this book. Upon com- 
pleting the book, the veader has the feel- 
ing that he too has lived in remarkable 
Minas Velhas, visited the near-by villages, 
and now understands and loves its peo- 
ple. 

Janet Wassum 
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CA. i seiaenias NEHRU. By Frank Moraes. 
rico The Macmillan Company 51! pp. 
Inc. $6.75. 

Keen insight and analysis of the com- 
se plex mind of Prime Minister Nehru are 
con- not to be found in this so-called biog- 
ems raphy. The author presents only a bare 
uth, | framework of Mr. Nehru’s life upon 
and which is embellished the story of India’s 
au- struggle for independence and, thereafter, 
atin for world power status. For more suc- 

In } cint and enlightening detail, one can turn 
asti- directly to Mr. Nehru’s autobiography, 
_ Toward Freedom, upon which Mr. Moraes 
an 


has relied so heavily for his data. 

pan- } The chief virtue of this unwieldy vol- 
cial ume is that it provides a simultaneous 
account of the Indian independence move- 





. of ment and of Mr. Nehru’s rise to power. 
ten- } Anyone not conversant with either can 
cate save time and gain some knowledge about 
and both through this work. As is natural, 
by however, India and her Prime Minister 


role are presented in the most favorable light. By W. Ss. 
pect Neither a true biography nor an objective 


the history, thi i t e 
. story, this book will nevertheless have 
— to serve until a more scholarly work ap- oytins y 
| pears. 
sum Naeem Gul Rathore ( ANY D ; 
A 3 
_ By INDIA'S ECONOMIC RELATIONS pot 7 
rsity THE FAR EASTERN AND PA 
COUNTRIES IN THE PRESENT CEN- THE AWAKENING GIANT 
TURY. By B. 'N. Ganguli. Orient F ‘ 
Li , As an economist of world-wide re- 
sed Longmans. 348 pp. $3.50. putation who has worked with the 
the Heavily weighted with trade statistics, League of Nations, the United 
hed this ‘book will be of primary interest to pe at te = = — 
the economists concerned with international ene Sy Ce oe ene 
: a pasion is eminently fitted for the job of 
the trade. In his survey of India’s trade rela- meking India comgechensible. to 
ple, tions in the present century, the author American readers. His approach to 
reli- not only provides a useful mass of infor- economics, at once learned and 
the mation but also offers a penetrating and unhampered by the vocabulary of 
this concise analysis of the effect that colonial the specialist, makes his study of 
1 is development, two major wars, and the the Indian Five Year Plans an ad- 
ttle- disintegration of empires have had with venture In economic interpretation. 
L. respect to the economic relations of those ~_ _ eye for ——, 8 
vith countries in Southeast Asia, Oceania and rn as ote tae aan poor 
wns te Pacific littoral. Fifteen countries in city life vital and revealing. Above 
and all, including the United States and Can- all, his book is informed with a 
ant ada, are accounted for in their dealings sense of the vast significance of the 
ting with India. Indian experiment, and of its par- 
om- The reliability of this study is marred ticular meaning for all Americans. 
et by ope aso dfec. Me Ganealt 116 PAGES OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
able : 
ges, port-import trade relative to the shifting AT ALL BOOKSTORES $3.75 


4d which his analysis dwells at length.) HARPER & BROTHERS 


sum John G. Boyd 
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MOSCOW-PEKING AXIS: STRENGTHS 
AND STRAINS. By Howard Boorman, 
Alexander Eckstein, Philip Mosely and 
Benjamin Schwartz. Harper & Bros. 
227 pp. $2.75. 


Surely no aspect of the affairs of the 
Communist world is of greater immediate 
and potential significance to free world 
policy than the relationship btween Mos- 
cow and Peking. The degree to which 
the two major Communist powers can 
continue to cooperate economically, politi- 
cally, militarily, and ideologically will 
have a direct bearing on the success with 
which each is able to pursue its various 
goals. 

The authors are unanimous in their 
opinion that the two countries are bound 
together by strong mutual or compatible 
interests and that they will continue for 
that reason to patch up or compromise 
the few important differences between 
them. Moscow has shown an ever-in- 
creasing willingness to treat its eastern 
neighbor as a near equal and to help it 
significantly and at some cost economi- 
cally. Although most of the tangible 
benefits of the alliance have gone to 
Peking, Moscow's interests are served 
obviously, in having a friendly and de- 
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pendent power at her rear, in the addition 
of China’s power potential to the Soviet 
bloc, and in the spread of Communist 
ideology and political and economic in- 
fluence throughout Asia. 

The book offers no support to the idea 
that the alliance may be weakened by 
pushing the two countries together in 
order to increase whatever friction exists 
between them. Advocates of this policy 
hold that trade embargoes, diplomatic 
isolation, and military encirclement will 
force China to demand increasing aid 
from Russia and that the intolerable bur- 
den will provoke a rupture. Unfortun- 
ately, the burden may prove to be more 
harmful to many of our friends who look 
longingly, even if too optimistically, to 
China’s market. The authors offer little 
more support to the possibility of pulling 
the two allies apart by wooing Red China 
and giving her an alternative to depen- 
dence upon Russia. The major fault in 
this approach is that the West cannot 
give China as much as she now gets from 
Moscow. Apparently, the alliance will be 
a central problem to the free world for 
some time. Boorman, et. al., have per- 
formed a valuable service merely by mak- 
ing that fact clear. 

Alan F. Lee 





THE SOLDIER AND THE STATE. By S. P. 
Huntington. The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University. 534 pp. $7.50. 


To Mr. Huntington, the soldier is a 
lonesome conservative in a liberal society. 
The American tradition is a liberal one, 
while the true professional military man 
must needs be a conservative. The author 
uses the term “conservative” in its modern 
sense, that is, in the manner in which it is 
used by Voegelin and Loewith rather than 
in the historical sense of Schlesinger and 
Chaffee. (It is somewhat startling, how- 
ever, to find Niebuhr and Lillienthal 
among the “‘conservatives.’’) 

Huntington calls for a change in the 
American attitude toward the role of the 
military. He attempts to demonstrate, by 
a solid survey of American military histo- 
ry and thought, that the professional mi- 
litary conservatism of the soldier is the 
only realistic approach to contemporary 
problems. The World War II intrusion 
of the Marshalls and the Eisenhowers 
into non-military fields is seen as the 
natural consequence of the desperation 
of the liberals who abandoned the field 


when the shallowness of their theory was 
so forcibly exposed. Huntington looks 
to the prewar code of the soldier, to the 
conservatism of the professional, for the 
answer. But such a return can be no 
answer unless the American public is 
willing to re-examine its historic liberal 
assumptions. 

Lasswell’s ‘‘Garrison-state” theory is 
shown to be a gnostic product of the 
liberal American tradition and a theory 
which offers no way out of our present 
dilemma (our insistence on applying lib- 
eral assumptions to a real world). By in- 
direction, Millis’ gratuitous apology for 
Oppenheimer (Arms and Men) emerges 
as another liberal panegyric. 

Huntington’s answers may not be the 
right ones, but in view of the obvious 
deficiencies of the liberal answers, his 
arguments deserve the close attention of 
students of international affairs. He has 
made a major contribution to scholarship. 
It deserves consideration by the military, 
to be sure, but more certainly by those 
who call themselves ‘‘political scientists.” 

Walter Darnell Jacobs 
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New Books on Asia 





A WORLD ON THE MOVE 


Compiled by J. M. ROMEIN and W. F. WERTHEIM. An extraor- 
dinary pictorial history of colonialism and nationalism in Asia and 
Africa. 675 illus. 94%” x 12” 268 pp. $7.50 


PAKISTAN: SOCIETY AND CULTURE 


Edited by STANLEY MARON. A new Human Relations Area 
Files symposium by eight specialists in anthropology, sociology and 
political science. 192 pp. $3.50 


INDONESIA IN 1956 


Political and Economic Aspects. By B. KEES and G. VAN ZUIDEN. 
150 pp. $1.50 


WESTERN ENTERPRISE IN INDONESIA AND MALAYA 


By G. C. ALLEN and AUDREY G. DONNITHORNE. Published 
in cooperation with The Macmillan Co. 350 pp. $5.75 


DEVELOPMENT FOR FREE ASIA 

By MAURICE ZINKIN. A study of the social and political forces 
governing economic development in the new nations of Asia. Es- 
sential Books. 263 pp. $4.50 


POPULATION GROWTH AND LEVELS OF CONSUMPTION 

By HORACE BELSHAW. An illuminating analysis, with special 
reference to Asia, which integrates social, institutional and cultural 
factors with the economic. 223 pp. $4.50 


INDONESIAN SOCIETY IN TRANSITION 


By W. F. WERTHEIM. The first scholarly appraisal, in English, 
of the long-term changes in Indonesia’s social structure. 
360 pp. $5.00 








+ 








For lists of other new books on Asia write to 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14 
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AS FRANCE GOES. By David Schoen- 
brun. Harper & Brothers, 341 pp. 
$5.00. 


To the American, France is a strange 
nation indeed. We do not understand 
how she can survive with what seems to 
be a new government at the end of each 
political crisis. We are confused by a 
country so predominantly Catholic and 
yet so often anti-clerical. In short, there 
are many apparent contradictions in 
France today that we find puzzling and 
frustrating in the modern world. David 
Schoenbrun does not resolve these con- 
flicts for us but he does succeed in clari- 
fying the various elements that enter into 
the contradictions, whether they be of a 
political, economic, or social nature. 

When France sneezes, it is Europe that 
catches cold; France is the sick man of 
Europe; these are now popular clichés 
of rather profound significance. France is 
surely the only country in the world that 
could conceive a policy device like the 
European Defense Community and then 
commit infanticide in destroying its pro- 
geny by refusing to ratify the treaty 
necessary for its implementation. Paris 
is surely the only city in the world where 
a taxi driver, after being chided for pas- 
sing a red light late at night, will pro- 
claim his independence from eny machine 
able to turn from red to green every 
forty seconds but unable to distinguish 
between rush-hour and early morning 
traffic. This is one experience of many 
in Mr. Schoenbrun’s ten years as a CBS 
correspondent in Paris. 

With acute powers of observation and 
a very keen historical insight, he has pro- 
duced a first-rate work on modern France. 
From Charlemagne to the Algerian crisis, 
the author satisfies his curiosity about all 
that was and is France. His quite re- 
markable understanding is communicated 
to the reader with considerable facility. 
In style, Mr. Schoenbrun is far more the 
historian than the journalist, a present- 
day historian working on the solid 
foundation of the past. 

In the last section of his book, An Ex- 
ternal Examination, the author deals, for 
the most part, with the Indochinese and 
Algerian problems. This is obviously Mr. 
Schoenbrun’s forte. He is quite able to 
reproduce the dying gasps of the French 
empire, the last chapter in the history 
of a France in need of revitalization. 


Peter M. Herford 


THE GREAT GIVEAWAY: THE REALITIES 
OF FOREIGN AID. By Eugene Cas- 
tle. Henry Regnery Company. 186 
pp. $3.50. 


Published to coincide with Congres- 
sional debate on the continuation of for- 
eign aid, The Great Giveaway presents, 
in an entertaining manner, the familiar 
arguments in favor of terminating foreign 
aid based upon rather extensive documen- 
tation. The author concedes that aid ex- 
tended from 1939 to the end of the Mar- 
shall Plan was both necessary and suc- 
cessful. It is with post-Marshall Plan pro- 
grams that he takes issue. 

Mr. Castle charges Congressmen and 
government officials with deliberate dis- 
tortion of the true cost of foreign aid, its 
ineffectiveness in assuring the loyalty of 
our allies, and the nature of the tax bur- 
den that has been its concomitant. Mr. 
Castle seems certain that continuance of 
the program at its present level or higher 
will engender the liquidation of the mid- 
dle income class in the United States. 
This last point could stand more study 
but it cannot lift this book above prop- 
aganda. 

John G. Boyd 


PROBLEMS OF POWER IN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY. Edited by Arthur 
Kornhauser. Wayne State University 
Press. 239 pp. 


This work comprises the five Franklin 
Memorial Lectures delivered at Wayne 
State University in 1955. The general 
problem considered concerns the en- 
croachments upon American democratic 
ideals and practices by the present alloca- 
tion of power in our society. 

Professor Lynd, a sociologist, stresses 
the frightening growth of the power of 
big business. Professor Harold Lasswell, 
a political scientist, concentrates his anxi- 
ety upon the increasing governmental 
domination of hitherto private fields of 
endeavor. Professor Maslow is most 
vexed by the unhealthy psychological en- 
vironment prevailing with respect to con- 
troversial questions. Professor Mills cau- 
tions us against the “power elite” that con- 
trols our industry, our military and our 
politics. In the concluding lecture, Prof. 
Kornhauser reminds us of the dangers of 
unrestrained pressure groups. Realistic 
analysis enhances the merit of this work. 


Janet Wassum 
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THE WAR POTENTIAL OF NATIONS. 
By Klaus Knorr. Princeton University 
Press. 310 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Knorr’s book contributes va- 
luable spade-work in confining the con- 
cept of war potential and giving it a 
specific meaning. Its principal compo- 
nents are not only economic and indus- 
trial capacity, but also the administrative 
ability to allocate resources most efficient- 
ly, the motivation for war, and the morale 
of a nation which ultimately determines 
the utilization of its resources. 

The author devotes a part of his book 
to each of these components, paving the 
way for a thorough understanding of the 
different factors; at various spots he 
points out how much they are interwined 
and interdependent. Also, he elaborates 
on how his concept of war potential is 
applicable in the atomic era. 

Although the book’s purpose is to fur- 
nish us with a theoretical framework, an 
analytical structure for studying war po- 
tential, historical data mainly concerning 
the two World Wars, has been widely 
introduced to facilitate the insight in the 
methods used. 

Joachim W. Kratz 


WAGING PEACE. By C. Maxwell Stan- 
ley. The Macmillan Company. 256 
pp. $4.50. 


Through the practical glasses of a busi- 
ness manager, the author, ex-President of 
the United World Federalists and now 
senior ‘partner of the Stanley Engineriing 
Co., applies his successful method of busi- 
ness management to the problem of peace 
in a world situation characterized by com- 
petitive coexistence. After appraising the 
assets and liabilities of the major oppo- 
nents on the balance sheet of world poli- 
tics, he proposes a “seven-point program” 
for a stronger United Nations able to 
establish a “rule of law” and obtain “uni- 
versal enforceable disarmament.” 

There are fleeting references to the 
elusive concept of sovereignty, the defi- 
nition of aggression and the problem of 
representation at the United Natiions. 
Although these are the errors we might 
expect from an idealistic layman, any 
conscientious reader with a deep concern 
for the future of mankind would do well 
to acquaint himself with the arguments 
and suggestions presented by Mr. Stanley. 


Takashi Konami 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION IN LATIN 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. By Ar- 
thur T. Mosher. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 400 pp. $6.00. 


This book is published under the aus- 
pices of the National Planning Associa- 
tion, a group of businessmen whose cur- 
rent series of studies seeks to show the 
effectiveness of overseas direct private 
investment. 


Technical cooperation has been jointly 
financed by individual nations, whose 
farm labor averages 60 per cent, and one 
of four groups: the Institute of Inter- 
american Affairs, the OAS, the FAO, 
and private foundations. Of these, Mr. 
Mosher feels that the latter are most 
successful. They do not depend on an- 
nual appropriations and political climates; 
they put farm family welfare above profit 
or political advantage. If the real value 
of technical cooperation is in helping 
people solve their own future problems, 
not in making an immediate impact on 
production, then the new U.S. no-grant 
policy conflicts with this. One must con- 
clude that the humanitarianism inherent 
in such a program will remain in the 
hands of the foundations. 

Marc Sickel 


THE REPUBLICANS: A HISTORY OF 
THEIR PARTY. By Malcolm Moos. 
Random House, New York. 525 pp. 
$5.95. 

The present day struggle between “Old 
Guard” Republicanism and ‘Modern’ 
Republicanism tends to make one believe 
either that liberalism is attempting to 
gain a stronghold within the party or 
that it is an exclusive quality of the 
Democrats. Mr. Moos dispels such belief. 


The Republicans is a comprehensive 
and up-to-date history of the party. The 
author follows the fortunes of the party 
from its official birth in 1854 to the pres- 
ent administration. Moos emphasizes the 
liberal principles upon which the party 
was founded. Although the slavery issue 
provided the initial stimulus for the new 
party, Moos contends that Republicanism 
represented liberal capitalism. He indi- 
cates that liberal capitalism answered the 
needs of an agrarian society moving 
toward industrialism. 

The book contains interesting descrip- 
tions of past conventions and past political 
figures. 

Robert R. Cohoes 
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A HISTORY OF TURKEY. By M. Philips 
Price. The Macmillan Company. 219 
pp. $4.50. 


Turkey, a product of three cultures — 
Islamic, Shamanistic and European — 
created from the remnants of the once 
great Ottoman Empire and bridging two 
continents, is striving today to become a 
modern industrial nation. 

Mr. Price attributes the successes made 
thus far toward this goal to the reforms 
introduced and implemented under the 
guidance of Kemal Ataturk, the father 
of the republic. He does not, however, 
make it clear that these reforms were in 
reality only the final stage of a process 
of modernization and westernization that 
took root at a much earlier date and con- 
ditioned the Turks, to a considerable 
degree, for the recent and rapid develop- 
ments in their country. 

It is unfortunate that little insight into 
the complex problems presently faced by 
the Turks can be gathered from so short 
a study. This book is another indication 
of the crying need for a thorough analyt- 
ical study of Turkish history. 


Robert A. MacDonald 


v 


MOROCCAN DRAMA _ 1900-1955. By 
Rom Landau. The American Academy 
of Asian Studies. 430 pp. $6.00. 


The northwest corner of Africa has 
stimulated very little authorial explora- 
tion. Fortunately, some writers have dis- 
covered Morocco’s importance, Mr. Lan- 
dau being one of the more authoritative. 
Carefully documenting this history of 
twentieth century Morocco, he traces in 
detail the political development of the 
nation from the elevation of Abd-el-Aziz 
to the Sultanate to the triumphant return 
of Mohammed ben Youseff from exile in 
Madagascar. Additionally, the author ex- 
plores the Shereefian Empire's early his- 
tory, its political institutions and economic 
gains, from both the French and native 
viewpoints. 

Mr. Landau’s work was written too 
soon after the Sultan’s reinstatement to 
allow any valid evaluation of the present 
situation but his treatment of historical 
material is quite adept. In spite of this 
shortcoming, Moroccan Drama, is a wel- 
come addition to a library heretofore de- 
void of Moroccan histories in English. 


Walter Kossmann 
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The NATURE of 
CONFLICT 


A comprehensive critical 
survey of current research— 
both sociological and psycho- 
logical—on intergroup con- 
flict. This volume, part of 
UNESCO’s “Tensions and 
Technology Series,” consists 
of four essays: The Socio- 
logical Study of Conflict; 
The Psychological Study of 
Tensions and Conflict; Con- 
flict and War from the View- 
point of Historical Socio- 
logy; and Discovering Paths 
to Peace. These chapters deal 
with such basic problems 
as race relations, organized 
religion, and anti-Semitism. 
Specialists and general read- 
ers alike will find the book 
an up-to-date evaluation of 
present-day thinking on the 
nature, conditions, and im- 
plications of human conflict 
and particularly the conflicts 
between nations. An an- 
notated Bibliography lists 
1,160 sources. A UNESCO 
publication. 314 pp. Paper, 
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different cultural origins come to live peace- 
fully and creatively together. Reports from 
other countries include: The United King- . 
dom, Australia, Brazil, and the Argentine 
Republic. Part Two consists of a discussion of 
economic aspects. A UNESCO publication. 
199 pp. Paper, $2.25 
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Volume 1X, 1957 


Information from seventy-one countries is 
included in this ninth edition. Dates, 
places, subjects of study, and costs are 
among the data for vacation courses, 
study tours, hostels, holiday camps and 
centers, and work camps. A UNESCO 
publication. 195 pp. Paper, $1.00 
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National Communism and 


Popular Revolt in Eastern Europe 


Edited by PAUL E. ZINNER. A selection of speeches, newspaper editorials, and 
government and party communiques from Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Russia 
that reveals the response of Communists to the happenings in Eastern Europe>from 
February to November, 1956 Paper, $2.95 


The Last Years of the Georgian Monarchy 
1658 -1832 


DAVID M. LANG. The first book in English to present a scholarly and compre- 
hensive history of Georgia during the last phase of its existence as an independent 
nation. The author gives a detailed description of the ethnic, cultural, and linguistic 
patterns that distinguish Georgia from the Slavic world. $5.50 


Bolshevism in Turkestan, 1917-1927 


ALEXANDER G. PARK. A case study of the Soviet nationality policy during its 
formative years, this volume traces the early evolution of the’Soviet federal system in 
“Turkestan. The author describes the impact of political, economic, and social ch rg 

on the native Moslem population and the resistance to Soviet authority. $6.75 


~ Britain’s Postwar Dollar Problem 


ELLIOT ZUPNICK. To determine why a dollar problem emerged in Great Britain 
after the war and why it assumed such severe proportions is the first object of this 
searching study. The author also evaluates the solutions’ that have been proposed 
and suggests policies that will help to maintain a viable dollar equilibrium. $5.50 


The Japanese Thrust into Siberia, 1918 


.. JAMES WILLIAM MORLEY. An authoritative account of the Japanese expedition — 
to Siberia during the Russian civil war. The author examines the power structure 
within the »Japanese goverfiment, considers the objective situation that the Japanese 
policymakers faced, and analyzes the response of the Japanese government to various 
domestic and international pressures. $6.00 
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